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are today used exclusively in over a million American homes. The test of 
actual use has convinced every member of the family that a certain number of 
the Sanitol preparations are necessary to his or her every-day toilet service. 


For the health and absolute cleanliness of the teeth and mouth the use of each of 
the Sanitol Tooth Preparations produces the best and most lasting results. 


For the comfort and refinement of the body, each of the Sanitol Toilet Preparations brings 
to you an accessory that is elegant, serviceable and of standard merit. 

All of the Sanitol preparations are the result of years of scientific work. Each is as pure and perfect 
as human skill can make it. They all reach you in faultless condition, are put up in attractive 

packages and are sold at a moderate price. 


Sanitol Tooth Powder . , ‘ , 25 Cents 
Prevents tooth decay and keeps the teeth white. 
Sanitol Oxygen Face Cream . , : 25 Cents 
An absorbing skin nourisher and complexion beautifier. 
, 25 Cents 


Sanitol Tooth Paste . . 


A pure white cream that perfectly cleans the teeth. . 

Sanitol Oxygen Toilet Talcum Powder . / . 25 Cents 
Cooling, healing, soothing. The perfection of toilet powders. 

Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic . . 25 Cents and 50 Cents 
An unequaled mouth wash for teeth, mouth and gums. 

Sanitol Oxygen Bath Powder ; / 25 Cents 
A refreshing, cooling powder to sprinkle in the bath. 

Sanitol Tooth Brush . , , : , 35 Cents 
Guaranteed, adapted to the shape of the teeth and mouth. 

Sanitol Children’s Tooth Brush . ‘ ° 25 Cents 
Of small size to reach between and around tooth surfaces. 

Sanitol Oxygen Face Powder / ‘ ‘ 35 Cents 
A complexion beautifier. In three tints: flesh, white, brunette. 


Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Soap . ‘ ‘ . 25 Cents 


Pure, delicately perfumed, producing a clear complexion. 


Sanitol Hygienic Soap. . ; 25 Cents 
For the toilet, nursery and bath. A pure quality 
soap for the skin. 

Sanitol Oxygen Shaving Créme ‘ . 25 Cents 


A soft, white jelly that softens the beard. 
Just apply, then shave. 


Sanitol Shaving Stick . , ‘ 25 Cents 
A pure, fine-lathering soap that equals the best. 


Sanitol Antiseptic Shaving Foam. . 25 Cents 


A creamy soap foam that softens the beard and 
makes shaving easy. 


Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Water . 50 Cents 


Exquisitely perfumed, for every toilet use. 


The complete line of Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations 
is sold by all druggists and toilet-supply venders. 
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The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company 
Makers 


St. Louis, Mo., 
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If you want 
to know 
what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is, 
try a pair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers. 

They have an in- 

sertion that stretches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 

They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
men alike. They come in Anee and /u// lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shirts to match. 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
fabric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 












On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 

“Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man," which 

also illustrates the varion. styles and gives you the 
prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. New York 
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Specifications 










For every new subscription to the Journal of 
Modern Construction sent us before February 1, 
1908, we will give lue prints of any 
plan selected from our Prsoone Book of 42 Cottages. 
wer Prices 
for lumber and all building materials the coming spring is the 
golden opportunity you have been waiting for. Get your 
ideas together NOW by sending for our New Book of 42 
inexpensive 
Cottages and Bungalows 25c. 
and subscribing (with Free Blue Print Offer) to the new big 
building magazine, 
Journal of Modern Construction. 

Each number contains illustrated plans for practical modern 

homes and tells you how and what to build. §2 a year. 


MAX L. KEITH, Lumber Ex. 415, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Illustrated Portfolio, Mailed Free 
Containing 60 beautiful and interesting pictures 
with descriptions of the buildings, Palm Garden, 
yelp ee ae Gymnasium, Dining Room, In- 


door and Outdoor Amusement and Recreation 

Sun Parlor, Rest Foyers, Model Kitchen, Manuz al 
Swedish Moveme ents, Mechanical Vibration, the 
Baths and Attendants, Nurses and other features 
which have made the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
famous all over the world. The ideal Health 
Resort for rest and health building. Address 


THE SANITARIUM, Box 51, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

























Tax freeCertificates of Deposit, yield- 
ing six per cent per annum, are issued 
by this bank, accompanied by first 
mortgages on improved real estate. 
Write for booklet “C.” Interest paid 
monthly, quarterly or semiannually. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY é TR 


CAPITALE SURPLUS $300.000 00 


© Bet LE ated Bal TTD 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
peng Experienced and competent instruct- 
















Takes spare time only. Three courses— 


Frscnan, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better yourcondi- 
tion and prospects in business. . 







Students and graduates 


everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 


Spr: Correspondence 
. School of Law, 
622 jestic Buil 
HOME  «*eyseszsto~s 
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Cheaper than cubes 
Ornamental re oS SS 


teries—also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 
Catalogue Free. WARD FENCE CO., Box 635, Decatur, Ind. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada—By Subscription $2.25 the Year. Single copies, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 








When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in 
order not to miss a number. New subscrip- 
tions which are received by us on or before 
Tuesday of any week will begin with the 
issue of that week. Ifthéy arereceived after 
that day they will begin one week later. We 
cannot entersubscriptions to begin with back 
numbers. Remittances should be by post al 
order, check or express money order. Two 
weeks’ notice is necessary before a change 
of address can be made. 
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A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is the old- 
est journal of any kind that is issued to-day from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 
back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 
when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. In nearly 
one hundred and eighty years there has been 
hardly a week — save only while the British Army 
held Philadelphia and patriotic printers were in 
exile —when the magazine has not been issued. 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel Keimer 
began its publication under the title of the 
Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences and 
Pennsylvania Gazette. In less than a year he 
sold it to Benjamin Franklin, who, on October 
2, 1729, issued the first copy under the name of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin sold his 
share in the magazine to David Hall, his part- 
ner, in 1765. In 1805 the grandson of David 
Hall became its publisher. When he died, in 
1821, his partner, Samuel C. Atkinson, formed 
an alliance with Charles Alexander, and in the 
summer of that year they changed the title of the 
Gazette to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











When Things Go Wrong 


When your gas bill is bigger than you think it ought 
to be (if you live in New York City or State) you don’t have 
to take the word of the gas manufacturers that the meter 


is doing its duty and no more. 


Instead, you write to the 


Public Service Commission and one of its representatives 
sees that the poor, overworked meter is made right at once. 
If the street railway people don’t give you enough cars 
and use up an hour to get you to your home when they 
ought to do it in half an hour, all you have to do is to call 
this to the attention of the Public Service Commission, 
and, that same day, the railroad company receives notice 
to put on enough cars and run then. on schedule tine; 
or show reason why it should not forfeit its charter. 


And that is not all. 


When the commission has acted 
you are asked if you are satisfied. 


If you aren’t satisfied, 


you are given every fair chance to insist upon having things 
set right. These are only two examples of the bigger show 
now being given to the rights of the individual by the newly 
created State bodies known as the Public Service Com- 


missions. 


Under the title, “A New Curb on Corporation 


Abuses,” in THE Saturpay Evenina Post of next week, 
is told for the first time the story of these commissions — 
how they came into existence, how they are organized, how 
they work, and what they accomplish for the people. 


Mr. Yoakum and the People’s Debt 


Lo, the Poor Railroad! 


The Big Stick has rapped it; 


lesser orators have fulminated against it; the erstwhile Free 
Passer lambastes it and legislates against it. 
Meanwhile a whole lot of people travel on it and ship 


their goods by it. 


And now and then you run across an 


obstinate sort of a man who says a good word for the rail- 
road; that it was and is the most potent factor in the 
development of a continent; that it has built up thousands 
of industries and given work to hundreds of thousands of 
people; that it has added billions of dollars in real estate 
values to landowners along its right of way. 


What the Railroads Owe the People has been the 


favorite topical song for some years. 


But, with a desire 


for fair play that we find, at times, irresistible, we shall show 
in next week’s issue What the People Owe the Railroads. 

The article is written by B. F. Yoakum, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Rock Island-Frisco Lines. 

















Tiny 
Timekeeper 


There are other tiny watches, | 
but the one worthy to bear 
the name which always and 
everywhere stands for relia- 
bility and excellence must be 

a timekeeper. This dainty 
little watch is called the 


Lady Elgin 


It is in every respect a true 
Elgin—made as small as con- 
sistent with Elgin perfection. 
The smallest watch made in 
America—the illustration 
shows its actual size. Every 
Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed 
—all jewelers have them. 
Send for “‘The Watch,” 
story of the time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Ulinois 














“KLE INERT- “-CROWN® 


CROWN MAKE 
CAST- OFF 


“KLEINERT- CROWN GARTERS 


Pahte Gh SLESEST So ible Rubber Gr pond 
‘Crown Make patent stad (« tl) fastener. the two most 
essential te 
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A Few Weeks with John Bull 


By James H. Collins 
The impressions that are con- 
veyed to an American by a study of 
English advertising methods and 
conditions at close range. This 
series of articles begins in the cur- 
rent issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 
Subscription price $2.00 a year; 
$1.00 for six months’ trial 
PRINTERS’ INK 
A Journal for Advertisers 
11 Spruce Street, New York 



















, One Match Will Liont It 
° NO LiOnt Will” Matcn it, 


CANTON 'Gccciine LAMP 





Pure white steady light; 100-candle power 
Brighter and cheaper than acetylene, gas, 
electricity, kerosene Safe, eee. No 
smoke, no smell. Beautiful fixtures Get 


catalogue. Agents want 


ed. 
CANTON LIGHT 00, 910 Ninth St., Canton, Ohio, 


P ATEN TS Peat Lawyer, Wasnt “a 


vice amd book free. 




















Terms moderate. Highest fa tena Best services. 








We Pay $2.10 


We could buy beans as low as 30 cents per bushel, yet we pay 
$2.10 for ours. 

We buy ours in Michigan, for there a certain soil, rich in 
nitrogen, grows the best beans that we know. 

Our buyers select the choicest part of the crop. All the 
beans that we buy are picked over by hand, so that we get only 
the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest-grown. 

That is why we pay $2.10. 

You can’t get such beans—not at one store in twenty. That 
is one reason why home beans are never so good as Van Camp’s. 


Van@mps 


PORK »"° 





BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





We Pay $3.45 


We could buy tomato juice for 75c per barrel. Yet we pay 
$3.45 for just the ripe tomatoes used in a barrel of ours. 

Some tomato sauce is made from tomatoes picked green, 
and ripened in shipment. But the sauce is flat. 

Some is made from scraps of a canning factory—the skins 
and the cuttings. But the sauce is not rich. 

Ours is made from full-ripe tomatoes, grown close to our 
kitchens, and ripened on the vines. We pick them just at the 
time when the juice reaches perfection. 

We could buy catsup, ready made, for exactly one-fifth what 
ours costs to make. But that superlative zest which you get in 
Van Camp’s would be lacking. 


BEANS 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Dont [ry to 


January 4, 1908 


Bake Beans 


It takes too long. Then, after all your trouble, the result 
is nothing like VanCamp’s. Not because you don’t know, 


but you lack the facilities. 


Beans, more than anything else, need to be factory 
cooked. It is not merely a question of having them 
palatable. It is the vital need of making them digest- 
ible. You can’t break down the fibre of beans without 
a terrific heat. 


This is how we do it: 
After boiling our beans in two waters, we place them 


in cans. Then fill the cans with tomato sauce, and lay on 
a slice of pork. The cans are then sealed. 


The baking is done in the cans. The beans, the tomato 
sauce and the pork are all baked together. 


Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees, and the beans 
are baked 90 minutes. They are baked in live steam— 
not in dry heat. That is why they don’t scorch. 

In an oven heated to boiling point—212 degrees — 
it would take you six hours to do what we do in those 
90 minutes. 


When we are done, the beans are so mealy that they 
mash like potatoes. They are thoroughly digestible, 


And you need more heat. 


for that fierce heat has broken the fibre down. Yet the 
beans are whole, and you get the nutty flavor which 
distinguishes Van Camp’s. 


And the beans are sterilized; they require no pre- 
servative. They remain till you use them as fresh and 
as savory as when they come out of our ovens. 


Compare that with home cooking. 


You bake in dry heat because you haven’t the steam. 
The top beans are baked brown, but the beans in the 
center are not even half baked. 


The heat of your oven is insufficient. That is why 
you say beans are heavy. You have simply failed to 
apply enough heat to make them digestible. 


_ The tomato sauce, too, is not baked into the beans. 


After all your trouble, you have not a dish that 
compares with Van Camp’s. No such flavor or zest, 
not nutty, not mealy. Yet it has cost you more 
than Van Camp’s. 


Don't Buy the 
Wrong Beans 


There is a vast difference between one brand and another. 


Try Van Camp’s once—on our say-so. 


Then let the 


beans themselves decide what brand you buy next. 


We know— better than anyone else — how to prepare 
baked beans. This is our specialty—our one claim 
to supremacy. We have spent 47 years in learning how 
to perfect it. 


The result is, Van Camp’s command, by several times 
over, the largest sale in the world. 


There are brands that cost less—and no wonder. 
Beans can be bought for one-seventh -what we pay. 
Catsup is sold for one-fifth what ours costs. 


Despite: their cheapness, your grocer makes more on 
the cheap beans than he makes on ‘Van Camp’s. 


But you don’t want them. They cost double their 
value. And think what you save, in the long run, by 
serving beans that your people like. They will eat them 
more frequently. And no other food, when measured 
by nourishment, is nearly so cheap as beans. 


Prices : 


10c, 15c and 20c per can. 
tomato sauce, if you prefer. 


Beans are Nature’s choicest food, when they are rightly 
cooked. ‘They are 84% proteid, starch, sugar and nitro- 
gen. And these are the foods that we need. 


They are even more nutritious than wheat. 
y 


You eat them for luncheon, sometimes. But have you 
ever thought what a breakfast dish they would make? 
And how nice they are served with ham? 


Van Camp’s are convenient. If you keep a dozen cans 
in the house, you have a meal always ready. And what 


_ dish is more appetizing — what blend more tempting —than 


pork and beans and tomato sauce, if they are right? 


That is why we say Van Camp’s. Once know their 
nutty flavor, their tang and their zest and you will eat 
beans more frequently. 

Don’t judge by other brands. Learn from Van Camp’s 
how really good baked beans can be. 


You can get them without the 
At your grocers. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Established 
1861 
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i S Li > . Thi ‘‘No; they are here 

‘ ittle Learning is a Dangerous Thing © esi aun 
- You will find them 
le : doing nothing that is 

h | 4 not exactly right,’’ reproved mamma, in 

| K) ; her grandest fashion. 

2. ¢ he y ® “‘Oh, yes, I see,” said Mrs. Hopkins 

d vaguely. ‘‘But I jus’ wanted to say 

| Spr of mamma’s old you’re welcome to the parlor, up to ten o'clock, two nights a week. Those are the rules 
7" prudy friends thought made by Miss Epton, and we have to abide by them or we aren’t recommended.” 

nh ¥, = it was awful, sending We went back and told Miss Epton about taking the rooms, and left our names 

me to a co-educational col- and addresses —our home address and our college address. She said that she thought we 

i, ; 

“ lege. If papa and mamma would find our rooms Pleasant, and she gave us a little pamphlet of rules and 
had not both graduated regulations ‘‘for our guidance.” Just as Mrs. Hopkins said, girls are permitted to 
here maybe I would not entertain ‘‘gentlemen callers’”’ in the parlors of the houses where they room (where 

ly i have been sent. But the girls room, that is) upon two study-evenings (‘‘study-evenings”’ are all the evenings 

x) mamma graduated from the except Sundays and special holidays) a week: Tuesday and Friday. And then there is 

. normal department (there Sunday afternoon and evening, so you see the girls aren’t very restricted. But, of course, 

— isn’tanynormaldepartment _ this doesn’t interest Helenand me. We thanked Miss Epton, and she promised mamma 

} now; at least, we don’t call to look after us, and we promised to consult her often. Then we took mamma to the 

at meh it that; we call it the School train and ordered our trunks sent up. It seemed odd to be getting one’s own expressman, 

t, =, } of Didactics) years ago, and but it was fun. 

re = papa graduated from the Before our trunks arrived we wandered about the campus, imagining what everything 

1 4 law; and-it is near, so that was going to be like. It is a beautiful place. Wesaw men we knew must be professors, 

\ I can go home often —over and tried to guess which was the president. Other people were wandering about, too. 

os Sunday and on Thanksgiv- We could tell the students who had been here before, because they shook hands so, 

ing; and quite a crowd and the girls kissed. Goodness, such a lot of boys! It was quite embarrassing, and 

attends from our town; and they stared horridly. We met Harold Hunt, who had come down on the train with 

anyway, there isa dean for us. HeisaFreshman, too. He told us we ought to schedule, and showed us what it 

4 “a women, and the girls are said on the bulletin-board about it. While we were reading the bulletin-board some 

iy looked after, ’tis claimed, rude boys crowded in behind us and stood and made silly jokes. Their trousers were 

just as well as at a regular __ rolled up so far they might have been Seniors, but they were only Sophomores, for 

Oh, Dear! I Have Demon- r\ girls’ school; and besides, the number on the little caps they wore was ’09. College boys think they’re so smart! 
strated that it is Impossible to \ if a girl is disposed to act . 

Fool and to Study, too up she can act up anywhere. We’re all unpacked now, but we had an awful time getting clothes for two of us into 

‘ Helen Jones and I decided, the closet. Helen has one side and I have the other. We put my dresser-trunk in 

7 before we came down, that we would study and let outside matters, such as boys and the alcove, and Helen’s steamer-trunk we can use as a window-seat. We'll make a 

things, alone. Helen is very studious; that is one reason why mamma finally consented cover for it—in the college colors and with the college yell on it, maybe; or something. 
to send me to the University instead of to some girls’ school, because Helen and I could Mrs. Hopkins had laid a rag rug over the bare spot in the carpet; and she gave us two 
room together, and be company for each other. And it is well to patronize one’s more chairs—a red-upholstered rocker (but it’s frightfully shabby) and another straight- 
own State University. The courses are just as good as anywhere; one may make as backed chair. She said she 

“a much or as little as one chooses out of them. Helen and I intend to make all that we had a cot that might answer 

possibly can. fora couch; the girls last year 
= Mamma came down with us to get us settled, and we found the nicest room. The had thought it was fine. We 
si woman’s dean, Miss Epton, is a dear! —that is, she can be a dear if she wants to; and can make college cushions 
when she doesn’t want to, I expect, she can put her foot down as hard as anybody. for it, with the emblems of all 
It’s the velvet hand within the iron glove with her, I suppose. Or should I say the iron the different colleges on them. 
hand within the velvet glove? JI like the first better. Fancy a velvet glove—a We're going to fix our rooms up 
sort of a Teddy-bear paw! Well, it was with the glad hand she greeted us (mamma unique. We've hung my high- 
ly would be terribly shocked if she read this). She is tall and stately, and wore a jewel school flag over the washstand 

Me of a lavender dress with real lace; and she furnished mamma with a list of ‘‘approved”’ in the alcove, and Helen has 

houses where we might get our rooms. her family’s photographs out, 

A woman’s hall is to be built soon, after a new gymnasium and some other buildings and I have mamma’sand papa’s, 

are put up; or whenever there is money enough left over, anyway. But Helen and I and the books we brought are on 

ul are just as satisfied that it isn’t ready yet, because we think that we prefer rooms in a the table, so we feel quite at 

2? nice, quiet house. And about the very first place mamma and we looked at we engaged! home. There—I guess that’s 

The woman is not a lady; she’s a plain, kindly old body, and one ought not to rent the supper-bell. \ 

” rooms of one’s equal, you know. It so often leads to unpleasantness. She had her hair . \ 

at in a washerwoman’s knot, and a torn apron, gingham, on, and her sleeves were rolled The supper was very good, we ) 

wm up—but, poor soul! thought, for a beginning. As } 

And she was so anxious that we should take the rooms. She had expected the same Mrs. Hopkinssaid, we had taken 

: young ladies to occupy them who had occupied them the year before, but she did not her on short notice, and it was 

ir know whether they were coming back. She had rather have girls than boys—that is, the first meal. We had meat 

at if the girls weren’t too fussy. Young men broke the furniture so! Mammaassured her _croquettes with onion in them 

that we were not fussy and never broke furniture. Poor soul! and fried potato and cake and 

s It was really a large room and an alcove. We could use the alcove for our boudoir, stewed plum and black tea. The 

and could have the large room to sit in and study in. There was a table and a tablecloth was darned at our 

rocking-chair and another chair; but Mrs. Hopkins said that she would put in more _ end, but it wasclean. Of course, 

chairs, and give us a rug to cover a worn place in the carpet; and she apologized for one must make allowances. 

the ‘‘looks’’ of things. We said that we knew we had come early, but we wanted to There were other boarders, we 

be settled. The house was furnace-heated, and was always warm—she attended to found: a young professor, Pro- 

the furnace herself. There were no other roomers, and we could take our meals with fessor Brown, who didn’t look ' 

her, and could have the privilege of the parlor. more than twenty and talked as i He Dances Pretty 
‘‘Oh, but we won’t care for the parlor, thank you,” we both said. ‘‘We’ll do all our if he were fifty; and a Mr. : Well, but He is 

studying in our room, and our girl friends can come right up there, can’t they?” Simmons, who is a Sophomore, Such a Kid 
‘‘But you can’t have your gentlemen callers up there,” she answered. (The idea!) ‘‘I and a Mr. Dewey. We didn’t 

wouldn’t allow it—though you might not mean the least bit of harm in the world by it.” like Mr. Simmons; he tned to 
‘We don’t expect to have gentlemen callers,” we laughed. We might have been annoy us because we are Fresh- 

angry; but we weren’t, she was so ridiculous. men. Mrs. Hopkins’ daughter, 
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Miss Nettie, poured and served, and her mother did the cook- 
ing. Miss Nettie is rather pretty. She was a Sophomore 
last year, but -” isn’t going to the Usivelnty this ee. 


Here it is noon, Time has simply flown. We went to 
bed early last night because we were tired, and there 
wasn’t much else to do. The bed squeaked dreadfully, 
but we will get used to that. Every time either of us 
moved we both woke up! And there was so much hooting 
and yelling going on outside. Boys were passing, at all 
hours, it seemed to us, laughing and carrying on. After 
the college once is started the students won’t be so noisy, 
we hope. We'd copied from the catalogue a list of the 
studies that we’d decided to take; and, after breakfast, 
we went down and filled out our schedule cards and handed 
them in. This is what we’ve scheduled for: 


Psychology German Zodlogy 
Advanced Algebra _—_ English Music 
French Ancient History Gymnasium 


Lectures on Nursing 
We thought it would be nice to take the same things, 
because then we could help each other. There were lots of 
other studies that we were just dying to take. We had to 
hand our cards in to have them approved. We're crazy 
tc get them back and to begin studying. 


We got our achedule cards to-day. It said on them 
‘“‘Too much. See dean.” This meant the dean of the 
Faculty, not Miss Epton. We went in and explained to 
him how we were here to study, and that we could help 
each other, and that the music and the gymnasium and the 
lectures on nursing were only three times a week, anyway. 
He smiled and said yes, he admired our ambition; but 
there were the seven other studies, which in themselves 
might require fourteen hours daily; that a few studies 
mastered was better than a mere smattering of many, and 
that we might get into the bad habit of superficiality. 
Even if we dropped zoélogy (which was largely laboratory 
work) and nursing (which was a short course of lectures 
repeated every year), we would make a very remarkable 
record if we succeeded with the studies remaining. So we 
were persuaded to drop those two, as he suggested. It 
does look as if we might have to study every minute; but 
that is what we’re here for. This afternoon we bought our 
books. My, what a stack! And so fresh and clean! We 
love them. We wrote our names in, with our class: 
‘‘Margaret Leonard, ’10,’’ and ‘‘Helen Jones, ’10.” 


This morning we went to chapel, which was the opening 
chapel of the year. Weare going to chapel every morning. 
It is a good way to begin the day. Helen thinks that 
maybe she will join the choir. I may, too; only I don’t 
singa bit. The girls all sat upon the one side, at chapel, and 
the boys upon the other. Some of the boys are awfully 
good-looking. It was easy to tell the old from the new, 
and the same way with the girls. Helen and I felt quite 
lonesome. After chapel that Harold Hunt walked with us. 
We didn’t want him to. We don’t want him to get into 
the habit of it. We are perfectly able to take care of our- 
selves, and to have a boy around is a nuisance. We are 
here to study. A perfectly dreadful thing happened to me 
when I was going up the steps of the central building. I 
had so many books, and they commenced to slip every 
which way. A big, tall man student picked them up for 
me, and every time he handed me one I dropped another, 
and a lot of boys stood around and looked on and laughed. 
He bowed and was very polite, and I know I was as red as 
fire. I think they’re all horrid. I guess he isa Senior. He 
had dandy teeth. He was one of the good-looking fellows. 


We are very busy. Chapel is at ten minutes to eight, 
and first recitation is at ten minutes after eight, and we do 
nothing but recite until twelve, and then we begin at ten 
minutes after one again. There are fifty-minute periods, 
which allows ten minutes to go from class to class. Helen 
and I study from four until half-past five (except when we 
have gym work, which is four to five Monday and Wednes- 
day; or music, which is fourto five Tuesday and Thursday) 
and from five-thirty till six we walk (unless we have 
exercised already); after supper we study until ten, and 
we get up at half-past five and study until a quarter after 
seven. Breakfast is at seven-thirty. Saturday mornings 
we have an hour of music and an hour of gym work. We 
are learning so much. That man who picked up my books 
for me is in my psychology class. His name is Mr. Devore. 


We heard the University yell to-day when we were com- 
ing from the gym. Football practice was just over, anda 
whole crowd of students were coming from the grounds. 
My, but it was blood-curdling! We stood off and watched. 
The players were dirty and rough-appearing. Football is 
such a brutal game. Helen and I don’t expect to go to any 
of the games here; we won’t have the time. 


What do you think! The Freshman class has had a 
meeting to organize, and I’m vice-president! Isn’t that 
ridiculous? But I don’t suppose I shall have anything to 
do. We appointed a committee on class colors and a class 
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yell, and on a banquet. I think some of the Sophomores 
are detestable. They hung around the doors of the room 
where we met and made fun of us. That Mr. Simmons 
was one of them. He tried his best to tease Helen and me 
at the supper-table, but we wouldn’t pay any attention to 
him. He says he’s going to make it his duty to see that I 
don’t get to the banquet, because I’m an officer. I wonder 
how he found out so quick. But, of course, he won’t have 
the waaay to eee At least I eee =“ not. 


"We saw the companies drilling on the campus last even- 
ing, on our way from gym. The Freshmen were awfully 
awkward, and we girls had to laugh. The officers were 
splendid, though; their uniforms fitted so well and they 
stood so straight. One dandy fellow—a captain, or lieu- 
tenant, or something—brought his company over and 
drilled it right in front of us. He’s a Senior and his name is 
Franklin. That Mr. Devore is a first sergeant in the same 
congeny: he must be a Junior, then. 


We've been here two weeks, ond we begin to feel quite 
well acquainted among the girls. We haven’t flunked 





Helen Disapproves of All Cliques, She Says 


(that’s what they call it) in a recitation yet; but I 
nearly did, once, in psychology, if that Mr. Devore (he sits 
behind me) hadn’t whispered. He made me so mad. I 
answered before I could stop myself; and then I turned 
about and simply glared at him; and he had the impu- 
dence to grin in my face! The men at the University are 
the boldest things! Helen and I have joined a literary 
society—the Claudian. There are two girls’ literary so- 
cieties, but this is the most intellectual, and wins the most 
contests. 


Oh, dear; we’ve had to use the parlor, after all! That 
Harold Hunt came to call on Helen. I wanted her to send 
down word that we were busy studying, and would have 
to be excused —and it would have been the truth, because 
we had our history, and English, and mathematics to get, 
and our music notes to write up. But Helen was afraid 
that she might offend him, and so she went down. And 
then what did she do but call to me, and make me come 
down, just because he had asked for me. She knew I 
didn’t want to. He stayed till ten o’clock, and Helen and 
I got the fidgets. He’s a nice enough boy, I suppose, and 
is from a very good family back home; but he’s not at all 
interesting and, besides ! Dear me, we had to work 
until one o’clock after he left. 





What do you think now! Listen! Harold Hunt in- 
vited me to go to the Freshman social with him. I didn’t 
know what to say, and still be civil. Finally I told him 
that Helen and I were going together, but that, if he liked, 
he could come with the both of us. He could do as he 
chose; we really didn’t need any escort. I wanted him to 
understand that girls at a co-educational school had rather 
be perfectly independent and not be bothered. But he 
said that he’d be glad to go with the two of us. The class 
president, Mr. Jacobsen, asked me, right afterward; 
probably he felt it his duty. I was so tickled to let him 
know that I had an escort. Somehow that Mr. Simmons, 
the Sophomore who boards where we do, found out about 
Mr. Hunt’s asking us, and he is so smart again, trying to 
plague us. He swears that Mr. Hunt will never get there, 
nor I, either. He is horrid. 
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I am on for a debate at the literary society: ‘‘ Resolved: 
That co-education is superior to segregate education.” [ 


have the negative. I shall argue that co-education pre- 
sents more distractions. But of course the affirmative will 
win. We have changed the meeting night of the society. 
Last year the meeting night was Friday. But this year 
Friday night is one of the ‘‘buzz nights” (a ‘‘buzz night” 
is a caller night) and a lot of the girls who have men callers 
wanted the society meeting night changed to some other 
date. There was quite a fight over it between us con- 
servatives, who do not see why men should interfere with 
society work, and the liberals, who are crazy for the men. 
se liberals won. So now the mag es is suena 


When I was with another girl to-day we met a man, and 
she introduced him. He is the same man who picked up 
my books when they all dropped, and who sits behind me 
in psychology. He said he thought we had met before, and 
he laughed, and I froze him. The idea! But he didn’t 
seem tocare. After we had walked on, Miss Adams told me 
that he wanted her to bring him up to call; but I told her 
that while we would be glad to have the girls any time, we 
— t care to know and men, because we were here to many. 


Helen wouldn’ t go to the Freshman social, after all. 
She had so much work on hand, catching up (she got be- 
hind by being out a day with a headache), and she didn’t 
care for the social, anyway. I had to go, because I am 
vice-president. 

Mr. Hunt and I had the worst time getting there. That 
horrid Mr. Simmons and his crowd were watching for us, 
after supper; but I did not come to the rooms at all, after 
gym; I’d left my gown at the house of a girl who lives in 
town, and I dressed there, and had my supper there, and 
Mr. Hunt came after me there in a carriage. He dressed 
in the back of a store, he said, and sneaked out the back, 
and down the alley, and across a vacant lot. He’d torna 
big hole in his trousers on a nail in getting over a fence. 
There were policemen at the hotel entrance where the 
social was held, so we got in safely. My, but I was fright- 
ened! The social was a success, except that the president 
never arrived; he’d been kidnaped, and he had to stay in 
the woods all night; and the lights went out on us twice, 
because the Sophomores shut off the meter in the cellar 
and blew air into the pipes. 

Mr. Devore (I’ve mentioned him) was at the social, and 
I was so astonished that I exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, I didn’t know 
you were a Freshman!” That was very stupid of me, for 
he drew himself up, and tried to look offended, and said he 
was not; he happened to be a Junior, but as he was upon 
the college paper he was entitled to attend in an official 
capacity. He didn’t act at all like a Freshman. He has 
such a dandy manner, and is a dream of a two-stepper. 
We danced four times together, and when he asked me 
pointblank if he might not call I couldn’t say anything 
but yes. Mr. Hunt acted quite mad. He dances pretty 
well, but he is such a kid. 


Now that the social is over I can study again. The day 
after I was simply good for nothing. One cannot be out 
that way and do good work. Helen and I are here to study 
and to ne our eovemtnges. 


I was so surprised ws when Miss Adame ested me if 
I would not join their fraternity. It’s the Mu Mu frater- 
nity, and they have a nice house. She said that the girls 
had voted me in. I find that I know nearly all of them. 
She told me of one or two other Freshmen girls who were 
to join. I said that, while I would dearly love to, I wouldn’t 
have any time for fraternity life, because I was here to 
eraty. I don’t oe they we asked Sicken. 


I flunked today in two ‘thingst Oh, denrt I have 
demonstrated that it is impossible to fool and to study, 
too. Miss Darby (she isn’t a Mu Mu girl; she’s a Pi Pi 
girl) invited me to their house; it was a sort of a five- 
o’clock tea to some of us Freshmen. I couldn’t very well 
refuse; and after the tea we sang songs around the piano, 
and had a fudge feast, and, before I knew it, ’twas ten 
o’clock and we all had to scoot for home. Helen was sit- 
ting up for me, of course, but the algebra lesson was 
frightfully hard, and we worked on it until twelve, and 
then I had my other lessons ahead, yet. And in the morn- 
ing we overslept. I didn’t know a word of my history and 
my German, and I was called on. That’s always the way. 
We haven’t been to chapel for three mornings. Isn’t that 
dreadful ? 

I wish that the fraternity girls would let me alone. That 
sounds horribly impolite, but I shall never, never join a 
vameenieds Iam ae to saty. 


Harold Hunt and Mr. Devore (he’s that Junier, you 
know) both called to-night. It was very annoying, be- 
cause nights Helen and I must study. It does seem as 
though we were always just a lesson behind; but we man- 
age to squeeze through. Our time is so full: a constant 
rush from books to recitation, and from recitation to books. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE GQ@OQURTS HIP 


see Jane Hub- 

bard this even- 
ing,’’ Orde remarked to his mother, as he arose from the 
table. : This was his method of announcing that he would 
not be home for supper. 

Jane Hubbard lived in a low one-story house of blue 
granite, situated amid a grove of oaks at the top of the hill. 
She was a kindly girl, whose parents gave her free swing, 
and whose house, in consequence, was popular with the 
younger people. Every Sunday she offered to all who 
came a ‘‘Sunday-night lunch,” which consisted of cold 
meats, cold salad, bread, butter, cottage cheese, jam, 
preserves and the like, warmed by a cup of excellent tea. 
These refreshments were served by the guests themselves. 
It did not much matter how few or how many came. 

On the Sunday evening in question Orde found about 
the usual crowd gathered. Jane, herself, tall, deliberate 
in movement and in speech, kindly and thoughtful, talked 
in a corner with Ernest Colburn, who was just out of 
college, and who worked in a bank. Orde, standing in 
the doorway, missed the Incubus. Searching the room 
with his eyes, he at length discovered that incoherent, 
dessicated, but persistent, youth vis-a-vis with a stranger. 
Orde made out the white of her gown in the 
shadows, the willowy outline of her slender figure, 
and the gracious forward bend of her head. 

The company present caught sight of Orde 
standing in the doorway, and suspended occupa- 
tions to shout at him joyfully. He was evidently 
a favorite. The strange girl in the corner turned 
to him a white, long face, of which he could see 
only the outline and the redness of the lips where 
the lamplight reached them. She leaned slightly 
forward and the lips parted. Orde’s muscular 
figure, standing square and uncompromising in 
the doorway, the out-of-door freshness of his 
complexion, the steadiness of his eyes laughing 
back a greeting, had evidently attracted her. Or 
perhaps anything was a relief from the Incubus. 

‘‘So you're back at last, are you, Jack?” drawled 
Jane in her good-natured way. ‘‘Come and meet 
Miss Bishop. Carroll, I want to present Mr. Orde.” 

Orde bowed ceremoniously into the penumbra 
cast by the lamp’s broad shade. The girl inclined 
gracefully her small head with the glossy hair. 
The Incubus, his thin hands clasped on his knee, 
his sallow face twisted in one of its customary 
wry smiles, held to the edge of his chair with 
characteristic pertinacity. 

‘‘Well, Walter,’ Orde addressed him genially, 
‘‘are you having a good time?” 

‘‘Yes-indeed!” replied the Incubus as though it 
were one word. His chair was planted squarely 
to exclude all others. Orde surveyed 
the situation with a good-humored smile. 

‘‘Going to keep the other fellow from 
getting a chance, I see.’ 

‘*Yes-indeed!” said the Incubus again. 

Orde bent over and with great ease lifted 
Incubus, chair and all, and set him facing Mignonne Smith. 

‘‘Here, Mignonne,”’ said he, ‘‘I’ve brought you another 
assistant.” 

He returned to thelamp to find Miss Bishop, her dark eyes 
alight with amusement, watching him intently. She held 
the tip of a closed fan against her lips, which brought her 
head slightly forward in an attitude as though she listened. 

‘‘Walter is a very bright man in his own line,’’ said 
Orde, swinging forward a chair, ‘‘but he mustn’t be 
allowed any monopolies.” 

‘‘How do you know I want him so summarily removed?” 
the girl asked him, without changing either her graceful 
attitude of suspended motion or the intentness of her gaze. 

‘‘Well,”” argued Orde, ‘‘I got him to say all he ever 
says to any girl—‘ Yes-indeed’—so you couldn’t have any 
more conversation from him. If you want to look at him, 
why, there he is in plain sight. Besides, I want to talk to 
you myself.” 

‘‘Do you always get what you want?” inquired the girl. 

Orde laughed. 

‘‘Any one can get anything he wants, if only he wants 
it bad enough,” he asserted. 

The girl pondered this for a moment, and finally lowered 
and opened her fan, and threw back her head in a more 
relaxed attitude. 

‘‘Some people,” she amended. ‘‘ However, I forgive you. 
I will even flatter you by saying I am glad you came. 
You look to have reached the age of discretion. I venture 
to say that these boys’ idea of a lively evening is to throw 
bread about the table.” 

Orde flushed a little. The last time he had supped at 
Jane Hubbard’s that was exactly what they did do. 


I THINK I'll go 


Mrs. Bishop is Hysterical; the General Apologetical 




















Orde Bent Over and with Great Ease Lifted Incubus, Chair and All 
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‘‘They are young, of course,’’ he said, ‘‘and you and I 
are very old and wise. But having a noisy good time 
isn’t such a great crime. Or is it, where you came from?” 

The girl leaned forward, a sparkle of interest in her eyes. 

‘‘Are you and I going to fight?”” she demanded. 

‘‘That depends on you,’’ returned Orde squarely, but 
with perfect good-humor. 

They eyed each other a moment. Then the girl closed 
her fan and leaned forward to touch him on the arm 
with it. 

‘*You are quite right not to allow me to say mean things 
about your friends; and I am a nasty little snip.” 

Orde bowed with sudden gravity. 

‘‘And they do throw bread,”’ said he. 

They both laughed. She leaned back with a movement 
of satisfaction, seeming to sink into the shadows. 

‘‘Now tell me; what do you do?” 

‘‘What do I do?” asked Orde puzzled. 

‘Yes. Everybody does something out West here. 
It’s a disgrace not to do something, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Oh, my business! I’m a river-driver just now.” 

‘‘A river-driver!”’ she repeated, once more leaning 
forward. ‘‘Why, I’ve just been hearing a great deal about 
you.” 

“‘Oh,” said Orde, ‘‘then you know what a drunken, 
swearing, worthless lot of bums and toughs we are, don’t 
you?” 

For the first time in some subtle way she broke the 
poise of her attitude. 

‘There is Hell’s Half-Mile,”’ she reminded him. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said Orde bitterly. ‘‘There’s Hell’s Half- 
Mile! Whose fault is that? My rivermen’s? My boys’? 


UNDERWOOD 


Look here! I sup- 
pose you couldn’t 
understand it, if 
you trieda month. But suppose you were working 
out in the woods nine months of the year, up early 
in the morning and in late at night. Suppose you 
slept in rough blankets on the ground or in bunks, 
ate rough food, never saw a woman or a book, un- 
dertook work to scare your city men up a tree and 
into a hole easy, and risked your life a dozen times 
a week in a tangle of logs with the big river roaring 
behind just waiting to swallow you; saw nothing 
but woods and river, were cold and hungry and 
wet and so tired you couldn’t wiggle, until you 
got to feeling like the thing was never going to end, 
and until you got sick of it way through in spite of 
the excitement and danger. And then suppose you 
hit town where there were all the things you hadn't 
had—and the first thing you struck was Hell’s 
Half-Mile. You’ve seen water behind a jam, 
haven’t you? Water-power’s a good thing in a 
mill course where it has wheels to turn; but behind 
a jam it just rips things—oh, what’s the use 
talking; a girl doesn’t know what it means. She 
couldn’t understand.” 

He broke off with an impatient gesture. She 
was looking at him intently, her lips again half- 
parted. 

“I think I begin to understand a little,’”’ said she 
softly. She smiled to herself. ‘‘ But they are a hard 
and heartless class, in spite of all their energy and 
courage, aren't they?’’ she drew him out. 

‘*Hard and heartless!’’ exploded Orde. ‘‘ There's 
no kinder lot of men on earth, let me tell you. 
Why, there isn’t a man on that river who doesn’t 
chip in five or ten dollars when a man is hurt or 
killed; and that means three or four days’ hard 
work for him. And he may not know or like the 
injured man at all! Why - 

“What's all the excitement?’ drawled Jane 
Hubbard behind them. ‘‘Can’t you make it a to- 
be-continued-in-our-next? We're 'most starved.” 

**Yes-indeed!’’ chimed in the Incubus. 

The company trooped out to the dining-room, 
where the table, spread with all the good things, 
awaited them. 

“Ernest, you light the candles,” ordered Jane, 
drifting slowly along the table with her eye on the 
arrangements, ‘‘and some of you boys go get the 
butter and the milk pitcher from the ice-box.” 

In spite of her half-scornful references to ‘‘ bread 
throwing,” Miss Bishop joined with evident pleasure 
in the badinage and more practical fun which struck 
. the note of the supper. Only Orde thought to dis- 
cern, even in her more boisterous move- 
ments, a graceful, courteous restraint; to 
catch in the bend of her head a dainty 
concession to the joy of the moment, to 
hear in the tones of her laughter a reser- 
vation of herself, which nevertheless was 
not at all a reservation, against the others. 

After the meal was finished each had his candle to 
blow out, and then all returned to the parlor, leaving the 
débris for the later attention of the “‘ hired help.” 

Orde with determination made his way to Miss Bishop’s 
side. She smiled at him. 

“You see I am a hypocrite as well as a mean little snip,” 
said she. ‘‘I threw a little bread myself.’’ 

“Threw bread?” repeated Orde. ‘‘I didn’t see you.”’ 

‘*The moon is made of green cheese,’’ she mocked him, 
‘‘and there are countries where men’s heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders.” She moved gracefully away 
toward Jane Hubbard. ‘‘ Do you Western ‘business men’ 
never deal in figures of speech as well as figures of the other 
sort?’’ she wafted back to him over her shoulder. 

“‘I was very stupid,’ acknowledged Orde, following her. 

She stopped and faced him in the middle of the room, 
smiling quizzically. 

‘*Well?”’ she challenged. 

‘Well, what?’’ asked Orde puzzled. 

“‘I thought perhaps you wanted to ask me something?” 

“Why?” 

“Your following me,’”’ she explained, the corners of her 
mouth smiling. ‘‘I had turned away —— 

“‘T just wanted to talk to you,”’ said Orde. 

‘‘And you always get what you want,” she repeated 
‘* Well?” she conceded with a shrug of mock resignation. 

But the four other men here cut in with a demand. 

**Music,” they clamored. ‘‘We want music!” 

With a nod Miss Bishop turned to the piano, sweeping 
aside her white draperies as she sat. She struck a few 
soft chords, and then, her long hands wandering idly and 
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softly up and down the keys, she smiled at them 
over her shoulder. 

““What shail it be?”’ she inquired. 

Some one thrust an open song-book on the rack 
in front of her. The others gathered close about, 
leaning forward to see. 

Song followed song, at first quickly, then at 
longer intervals. At last the members of the chorus 
dropped away one by one to occupations of their 
own. The girl still sat at the piano, her head thrown 
back idly, her hands wandering softly in and out of 
melodies and modulations. Watching her, Orde 
finally saw only the shimmer of her white figure and 
the white outline of her head and throat. All the 
rest of the room was gray from the concentration 
of his gaze. At last her hands fell inher lap. She 
sat looking straight ahead of her. 

Orde at once arose and came to her. 

“‘That was a wonderfully quaint and beautiful 
thing,” said he. ‘‘ What was it?” 

She turned to him, and he saw that the mocking 
had gone from her eyes and mouth, leaving them 
quite simple, like a child’s. 

‘Did you like it?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes,” said Orde. He hesitated and stammered 
awkwardly. ‘‘It was so still and soothing it made 
me think of the river about dusk. What was it?” 

“Tt wasn’t anything. I was improvising.” 

‘You made it up yourself?” 

“Tt was myself, suppose. I love to build myself 
a garden and wander on until I lose myself in it. 
I’m glad there was a river in the garden, a nice, still, 
twilight river.” 

She flashed up at him, her head sidewise. 

‘“’'Tisn’t always.” She struck a crashing discord. 

Every one looked up at the sudden noise of it. 

‘‘Oh, don’t stop!” they cried in chorus, as though 
each had been listening intently. 

The girl laughed up at Orde in amusement. 
Somehow this flash of an especial understanding 
between them to the exclusion of the others sent a 
warm glow to his heart. 

‘‘I do wish you had your harp here,” said Jane 
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‘‘Do you mind if I look at things?” she asked, 
‘“‘Tt’s so dear and sweet and old, and different from 
our New York homes.” 

‘‘Look all you want to, dearie,”’ said Grandma 
Orde. 

After a moment she passed into the dining-room. 
Here Orde found her, her hands linked in front 
of her. 

‘‘Oh, it 7s so quaint and delightful,” she exhaled 
slowly. ‘‘This dear, dear old house with its low 
ceilings and its queer, haphazard lines, and its 
deep windows, and its old pictures, and queer, 
unexpected things that take your breath away.” 

‘It is one of the oldest houses in town,’’ said 
Orde, ‘‘and I suppose it is picturesque. But you 
see, I was brought up here, so I’m used to it.” 

‘*Wait until you leave it,” said she prophetically, 
‘‘and live away from it. Then all these things will 
come back to you to make your heart ache for 


After the company had gone Orde stood long 
by the front gate looking up into the infinite spaces. 
Somehow, and vaguely, he felt the night to be akin 
to her elusive spirit. Farther and farther his soul 
penetrated into its depths; and yet other depths lay 
beyond, other mysteries, other unguessed realms. 
And yet its beauty was the simplicity of space and 
dark and the stars. 


The next time he saw her was at her own house— 
or rather the house of the friend she visited. Orde 
went to call on Friday evening and was lucky 
enough to find the girls home and alone. After a 
decent interval Jane made an excuse and went out. 
They talked on a great variety of subjects, and 
with a considerable approach toward intimacy. 
Not until nearly time to go did Orde stumble upon 
the vital point of the evening. He had said some- 
thing about a plan for the week following. 

‘‘But you forget that by that time I shall be 
gone,” said she. 

‘‘Gone!” he echoed blankly. ‘‘Where?” 

‘‘Home,” said she. ‘‘Don’t you remember I am 








Hubbard, coming indolently forward. ‘‘You just 
ought to hear her play the harp,” she told the 
rest. ‘‘It’s just the best thing you ever did hear!” 

At this moment the outside door opened to admit Mr. 
and Mrs. Huhbard, who had, according to their usual 
Sunday custom, been spending the evening with a neigh- 
bor. This was the signal for departure. The company 
began to break up. 

Orde pushed his broad shoulders in to screen Carroll 
Bishop from the others. 

‘‘Are you staying here?” he asked. 

She opened her eyes wide at his brusqueness. 

“‘!’m visiting Jane,” she replied at length, with an 
affectation of demureness. 

‘‘Are you going to be here long?” was Orde’s next 
question. 

‘‘About a month.” 

“‘T am coming to see you, 
night.” 

He took her hand, dropped it, and followed the others 
into the hall, leaving her standing by the lamp. She 
watched him until the outer door had closed behind him. 
Not once did he look back. Jane Hubbard, returning 
after a moment from the hall, found her at the piano 
again, her head slightly on one side, playing with painful 
and accurate exactness a simple one-finger melody. 

At the Orde place, Orde let himself into the dim-lighted 
hall, hung up his hat, and turned out the gas. For some 
time he stood in the dark quite motionless. Then with 
the accuracy of long habitude he walked confidently to the 
narrow stairs and ascended them. Subconsciously he 
avoided the creaking step. But outside his mother’s door 
he stopped, arrested by a greeting from within. 

‘‘That you, Jack?”’ queried Grandma Orde. 

For answer Orde pushed open the door, which stood 
an inch or so ajar, and entered. A dim light from a dis- 
tant street-lamp filtered through the branches of a tree, 
flickered against the ceiling. By its aid he made out the 
great square bed, and divined the tiny figure of his mother. 
He seated himself sidewise on the edge of the bed. 

‘‘Go to Jane’s?”’ queried Grandma in a low voice, to 
avoid awakening Grandpa, who slept in the adjoining room. 

‘‘Yes,”’ replied Orde, in the same tone. 

‘Who was there?” 

‘‘Oh, about the usual crowd.” 

He fell into an abstracted silence which endured for 
several minutes. 

‘‘Mother,” said he, abruptly, at last, ‘‘I’ve met the 
girl I want for my wife.” 

Grandma Orde sat up in bed. 

‘“Who is she?” she demanded. 

‘‘Her name is Carroll Bishop,” said Orde, ‘‘and she’s 
visiting Jane Hubbard.” 

‘Yes, but who is she?” insisted Grandma Orde. ‘‘Where 
is she from?” 


announced Orde. ‘‘Good- 





“You aren’t Thinking of Going Out, are You?” 


For a moment Jack Orde stared at her in the dim light. 
‘‘Why, Mother,” he repeated, ‘‘blest if I know that!” 


Orde, in spite of his activities, managed to see Carroll 
Bishop twice during the ensuing week. 

On his return home late Monday afternoon, Grandma 
Orde informed him with a shrewd twinkle that she wanted 
him surely at home the following evening. 

“‘T’ve asked in three or four of the young people for a 
candy pull,” said she. 

‘‘Who, Mother?” asked Orde. 

‘““Your crowd. The Smiths, Collins, Jane Hubbard ana 
Her,” said Grandma Orde, which probably went to show 
that she had in the mean time been making inquiries, and 
was satisfied with them. 

‘“‘Do you suppose they’ll care for candy pulling?” 
hazarded Orde, a little doubtfully. 

‘““You mean, will she?” countered Grandma. ‘‘Well, I 
hope for both your sakes she is not beyond a little old- 
fashioned fun.” 

So it proved. The young people straggled in at an 
early hour after supper—every one had supper in those 
days. Carroll Bishop and Jane arrived nearly the last. 
Orde stepped into the hall to help them with their wraps. 

“Do you know,” she told Orde delightedly, ‘‘I have 
never been to a real candy pull in my life. It was 
so good of your mother to ask me. What a dear she 
looks to-night. And is that your father? I’m going to 
speak to him.” 

The candy pulling was a success. Of course, everybody 
got burned a little and spattered a good deal, but that 
was to be expected. After the product had been broken 
and been piled on dishes, all trooped to the informal 
‘back sitting-room,”’ where an open fire invited to stories 
and games of the quieter sort. Some of the girls sat in 
chairs, though most joined the men on the hearth. 

Carroll Bishop, however, seemed possessed of a spirit of 
restlessness. The place seemed to interest her. She 
wandered here and there in the room, looking now at the 
walnut-framed photograph of Uncle Jim Orde, now at the 
great pink conch shells either side the door, now at the 
marble-topped table with its square paper-weight of 
polished agate, and its glass ‘‘bell,” beneath which stood 
a very lifelike robin. This ‘‘back sitting-room”’ con- 
tained little in the way of ornament. It was filled, on the 
contrary, with old, comfortable chairs and worn, calf- 
backed books. The girl peered at the titles of these; 
but the gasjets had been turned low in favor of the fire- 
light, and she had to give over the effort to identify the 
volumes. Once she wandered close to Grandma Orde’s 
cushioned wooden rocker, and passed her hand lightly 
over the old lady’s shoulder. 





to go Sunday morning?” : 

“‘T thought you were going to stay a month.” 

‘“‘T was, but I—certain things came up that made 
it necessary for me to leave sooner.”’ 

‘‘T—I’m sorry you're going,”’ stammered Orde. 

‘‘So am I,” said she. ‘‘I’ve had a very nice time here.” 

“‘Then I won’t see you again,’’ said Orde, still groping 
for realization. ‘‘I must go to Monrovia to-morrow. But 
I’ll be down to see you off.” 

“Do come,” said she. 

“‘Tt’s not to be for good?”’ he expostulated. ‘‘ You'll be 
coming back.” 

She threw her hands palm out with a pretty gesture of 
ignorance. 

‘*That is in the lap of the gods,”’ said she. 

‘Will you write me occasionally?” he begged. 

“As to that ” she began; ‘I am a very poor 
correspondent.” 

‘*But won’t you write?’’ he insisted. 

“‘T do not make it a custom to write to young men.” 

‘“Oh!” he cried, believing himself enlightened. ‘‘ Will 
you answer if I write you?” 

‘“‘That depends.” 

“On what?” 

‘‘On whether there is a reply to make.” 

‘*But may I write you?”’ 

‘“*T suppose I couldn’t very well prevent you if you were 
sure to put on a postage stamp.” 

‘‘Do you want me to?”’ persisted Orde. 

She began gently to laugh, quite to herself, as though 
enjoying a joke entirely within her own personal privilege. 

‘“You are so direct and persistent and boylike,’’ said she 
presently. ‘‘Now, if you’ll be very good and not whisper 
to the other little pupils, I’ll tell you how they do such 
things usually.” She sat up straight from the depths of her 
chair, her white, delicately-tapering forearms resting lightly 
on her knees. ‘‘ Young men desiring to communicate with 
young ladies do not ask them bluntly. They make some 
excuse, like sending a book, a magazine, a marked news- 
paper, or even a bit of desired information. At the same 
time they send notes informing the girl of the fact. The 
girl is naturally expected to acknowledge the politeness. 
If she wishes the correspondence to continue she asks a 
question, or in some other way leaves an opening. Do you 
see ? ” 

‘Yes, I see,” said Orde, slightly crestfallen. ‘‘ But that’s 
a long time to wait. I like to feel settled about a thing. 
I wanted to know.” 

She dropped back against the cushioned slant of her 
easy chair and laughed again. 

‘‘And so you just up and asked!”’ she teased. 

“I beg your pardon if I was rude,” he said humbly. 

The laughter died slowly from her eyes. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘‘It would be asking pardon for 
being yourself. You wanted to know; so you asked. And 
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I’m going to answer. I shall be very glad to correspond 
with you and tell you about my sort of things, if you hap- 
pen to be interested in them. I warn you: they are not 
very exciting.” 

‘‘They are yours,” said he. 

She half rose to bow in mock graciousness, caught her- 
self, and sank back. : 

‘‘No, I won’t,’”’ she said, more than half to herself. She 
sat brooding for a moment; then suddenly her mood 
changed. She sprang up, shook her skirts free, and seated 
herself at the piano. To Orde, who had also risen, she 
made a quaint grimace over her shoulder. 

‘‘Admire your handiwork!” she told him. ‘‘You are 
rapidly bringing me to ‘tell the truth and shame the devil.’ 
Oh, he must be dying of mortification this evening!’’ She 
struck a great crashing chord, holding the keys while the 
strings reverberated and echoed down slowly into silence 
again. ‘“‘It isn’t fair,’’ she went on, ‘‘for you big, simple 
men to disarm us. I don’t care! I have my private opin- 
ion of such brute strength. Je me moque!” She wrinkled 
her nose and narrowed her eyes. Then ruthlessly she 
drowned his reply in a torrent of music. Like mad she 
played, rocking her slender body back and forth along 
the keyboard; holding rigid her fingers, her hands and the 
muscles of her arms. The bass notes 
roared like the rumbling of thunder, 


seats were immediately filled, and late comers found them- 
selves obliged to stand in the aisle. Among these were 
severalwomen. Themennearest buried themselves in their 
papers, after the almost universal metropolitan custom. 
Two or three arose to offer their seats, and among them 
Orde. 

When, however, the latter had turned to indicate to 
one of the women the vacated seat, he discovered it oc- 
cupied by a chubby and flashily-dressed youth of the sort 
common enough in the vicinity of Fourteenth Street: 
impudent of eye, cynical of demeanor, and slightly con- 
temptuous of everything unaccustomed. He had slipped 
in back of Orde when that young man arose, whether 
under the impression that Orde was about to get off 
the car or from sheer impudence it would be impossible 
to say. 

Orde stared at him, a little astonished. 

“‘T intended that seat for this lady,’”’ said Orde, touching 
him on the shoulder. 

The youth looked up coolly. 

““You don’t come that!”’ said he. 

Orde wasted no time in discussion, which no doubt saved 
the necessity of a more serious disturbance. He reached 
over suddenly, seized the youth by the collar, braced his 


A silk hat covered his head, from beneath which showed a 
slightly empurpled countenance with bushy white eye- 
brows, a white mustache, and a pair of rather bloodshot, 
but kindly, blue eyes. In spite of his somewhat pudgy 
rotundity, he carried himself quite erect in a manner that 
bespoke the retired military man. 

‘*You have courage, sir,’’ said this gentleman, inclining 
his head gravely to Orde. 

The young man laughed in his good-humored fashion. 

‘“‘Not much courage required to root out that kind of a 
skunk,” said he cheerfully. 

“‘T refer to the courage of your convictions. The young 
men of this generation seem to prefer to avoid public 
disturbances. That breed is quite capabie of making a 
row, calling the police, raising the deuce and all that.” 

‘*What of it?” said Orde. 

The elderly gentleman puffed out his cheeks. 

‘*You are from the West, are you not?” he stated, rather 
than asked. 

“We call it the East out there,” said Orde. ‘It’s 
Michigan.” 

“‘T should call that pretty far west,”’ said the other. 

Nothing more was said. After a block or two Orde de- 
scended on his way to a small hotel just off Broadway. The 
old gentleman saluted. Orde nodded 
good-humoredly. In his private soul 
he was a little amused at the old boy. 





the treble flashed like the dart of light- 
nings. Abruptly she muted the instru- 
ment. Silence fell as something that 
had been pent and suddenly released. 
She arose from the piano stool quite 
naturally, both hands at her hair. 

‘*Aren’t Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard dear 
old people?” said she. 

‘“‘What is your address in New 
York?”’ demanded Orde. 

She sank into a chair near by with a 
pretty, uplifted gesture of despair. 

‘*T surrender!” she cried, and then 
she laughed until the tears started from 
her eyes, and she had to brush them 
away with what seemed to Orde an 
absurd affair to call a handkerchief. 
“‘Oh, you are delicious!’’ she said at 
last. ‘‘ Well, listen. I live at 12 West 
Ninth Street. Can you remember 
that?’”’ Orde nodded. ‘‘And now any 
other questions the prisoner can reply 
to without incriminating herself she is 
willing to answer.’’ She folded her 
hands demurely in her lap. 

Two days later Orde saw the train 
carry her away. He watched the rear 
car disappear between the downward 
slopes of two hills, and then finally the 
last smoke from the locomotive dissi- 
pate in the clear blue. 

Declining Jane’s kindly-meant offer 
of a lift he walked back to town. 


II 
| yore that fall Orde packed his 
little sole-leather trunk and told 
Grandma Orde that business would 
take him away for about two weeks. 
She said nothing at the time, but later, 
when Grandpa Orde’s slender figure had 
departed, very courteous, very erect, 
very dignified, with its old linen duster 
flapping around it, she came and stood 
by the man leaning over the trunk. 
“Speak to her, Jack,” said she 
quietly. ‘‘She cares for you.” 
Orde looked up in astonishment, but 








To his view, a man and clothes carried 
to their last refinement were contra- 
dictory terms. 

Orde ate, dressed, and set out afoot in 
search of Miss Bishop’s address. He 
arrived in front of the house a little past 
eight o’clock, and after a moment’s 
hesitation mounted the steps and rang 
the bell. 

The door swung silently back to 
frame an impassive man-servant dressed 
in livery. To Orde’s inquiry he stated 
that Miss Bishop had gone out to the 
theatre. The young man left his name 
and a message of regret. At this the 
footman, with an irony so subtle as to 
be quite lost on Orde, demanded a card. 
Orde scribbled a line in his notebook, 
tore it out, folded it, and left it. In it 
he stated his regret, his short residence 
in the city, and desired an early oppor- 
tunity to call. Then he departed down 
the steps totally unconscious of the con- 
tempt he had inspired in the heart of 
the liveried man behind him. 

He retired early and arose early, as 
had become his habit. When he de- 
scended to the office the night clerk, 
who had not yet been relieved, handed 
him a note delivered the night before. 
Orde ripped it open eagerly. It read: 
My dear Mr. Orde: 

I was so sorry to miss you last even- 
ing because of a stupid play. Come 
around as early as you can to-morrow 
morning. I shall expect you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL BrsHop. 

Orde glanced at the clock, which 
pointed to seven. He breakfasted, 
read the morning paper, finally started 
leisurely in the direction of West Ninth 
Street. He walked slowly, so as to con- 
sume more time; then at University 
Place was seized with a panic and 
hurried rapidly to his destination. The 
door was answered by the same man 








he did not pretend to deny the im- 

plied accusation as to his destination. 
‘“Why, Mother!” he cried. ‘‘She’s 

only seen me three or four times! 

“I know,” nodded Grandma Orde wisely. 
But you mark my words; she cares for you.” 

She said nothing more, but stood looking while Orde 
folded and laid away, his head bent low in thought. Then 
she placed her hand for an instant on his shoulder and went 
away. The Ordes were not a demonstrative people. 

The journey to New York was at that time very long and 
disagreeable; but Orde bore it with his accustomed 
stoicism. He had visited the metropolis before, so it was 
not unfamiliar to him. He was very glad, however, to get 
away from the dust and monotony of the railroad train. 
The September twilight was just falling. Through its 
dusk the street lamps were popping into illumination as 
the lamplighter made his rapid way down the street. 
Orde boarded a horse-car and jingled away down Fourth 
Avenue. He was pleased at having arrived, and stretched 
his legs and filled his lungs twice with so evident an enjoy- 
ment that several people smiled. 

His comfort was soon disturbed, however, by an influx 
of people boarding the car at Twenty-third Street. The 


It’s absurd—yet.”’ 
“T know. 


“Admire Your Handiwork!" She Told Him. 


“Tell the Truth and Shame the Devil’” 


knee against the seat, and heaved the interloper so rapidly 
to his feet that ke all but plunged forward among the 
passengers sitting opposite. 

‘‘Your seat, Madam,” said Orde. 

The woman, frightened, unwilling to become the partici- 
pant of a scene of any sort, stood looking here and there. 
Orde, comprehending her embarrassment, twisted his 
antagonist about, and before he could recover his equilib- 
rium sufficiently to offer resistance, propelled him rapidly 
to the open door, the passengers hastily making way for 
them. 

‘‘Now, my friend,” said Orde, releasing his hold on the 
other’s collar, ‘‘don’t do such things any more. They 
aren’t nice.” 

Trivial as the incident was, it served to draw Orde to the 
particular notice of an elderly man leaning against the rear 
rail. He was a very well-groomed man, dressed in gar- 
ments whose fit was evidently the product of the highest 
art, well buttoned up, well brushed, well cared for in every 
way. In his buttonhole he wore a pink carnation, and in 
his gloved hand he carried a straight, gold-headed cane. 


“You are Rapidly Bringing Me to 


who had opened the night before; but 
now, in some indefinable way, his calm, 
while flawless externally, seemed to have 
lifted to a mere surface, as though he might hastily have 
assumed his coat. To Orde’s inquiry he stated with great 
brevity that Miss Bishop was not yet visible. 

‘*You are mistaken,”’ said Orde with equal brevity, and 
stepped inside. ‘‘I have an engagement with Miss Bishop. 
Tell her Mr. Orde is here.” 

The man departed in some doubt, leaving Orde standing 
in the gloomy hall. That young man, however, quite 
cheerfully parted the heavy curtains leading into a parlor 
and sat down in a spindle-legged chair. At his entrance, 
a maid disappeared out another door, carrying with her the 
implements of dusting and brushing. 

For quite three-quarters of an hour he waited without 
hearing any indications of life. 

Then, breaking the stillness with almost startling abrupt- 
ness, he heard a clear, high voice saying something at the 
top of the stairs outside. A rhythmica! swish of skirts, 
punctuated by the light pat-pat of a girl tripping down- 
stairs, brought him to his feet. A moment later the cur- 
tains parted, and she entered, holding out her hand. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Greatest Business Problem 
in America—By Samuel W. Allerton 





HAT is the big- 
gest business 
problem this 


nation is facing to-day? 

One man will speak up 

quickly and say: ‘‘The 

question of an elastic cur- 

i rency, of course’’; hisneigh- 

a! bor will declare that the 

rt attitude of the Adminis- 

tration toward corpora- 

tions overtops everything 

else in importance to the people of this country. A little 

later we are likely to be told that the readjustment of 
the tariff is the overshadowing question. 

But all the time a problem bigger than any of these is 
being overlooked by the politicians of all parties, by the 
press of the entire country, by the political economists 
and by most of the people themselves. Only a few men 
recognize the existence and the bigness of this question, 
and they are of the kind that makes very little noise in the 
world. However, if they are not listened to and their 
words taken to heart by the men who make up the greatest 
industrial class in the United States, we, as a nation, will 
suddenly wake up to the fact that we have been com- 
mitting industrial suicide. 

The reckless and wholesale depletion of the fertility of 
the soil, in this good land of ours, is beyond all question the 
biggest and the most serious question now confronting the 
American people—and it is bound to remain the big prob- 
lem for many years to come. I am so sure of this, and feel 
so deeply on this matter, that I have determined to devote 
the remaining years of my life to doing all I can to arouse 
the farmers of this country to the fact that, if they go on 
taking everything they can out of the soil and putting next 
to nothing back, they are in the position of deliberately 
and knowingly creating a hopeless run on the greatest and 
richest bank in the world —the marvelous soil of the United 
States—a run which can result only in wreck and disaster 
as wide as the country. 

This is the dark side of the picture, the thing which will 
surely happen if we do not wake up and give the soil a 
square deal. There is another side to the problem as 
bright as this one is dark—a reward for welldoing just as 
great in proportion as the punishment for wrongdoing. 
If only twenty-five per cent. of the farmers of this country 
would wake up to the situation and do their level best in 
giving the soil a square deal, they would not only save the 
absolute loss of millions of dollars, but they would make 
millions more— and make themselves rich in the bargain. 
Unless there is a general and widespread reform in this 
matter of the mistreatment of our soil we are going 
literally to put millions of acres of good land out oj 
business. All we have to do, to cut out of our national 
wealth land enough to make a dozen European king- 
doms, is to keep right on doing what we are doing, and 


what we have been doing ever since the first reaper and acetal at 
binder was put into the field. In the matter of soil 
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A Square Deal for the Soil 


depletion the farmers of this country have been going the 
pace that kills—that kills land and robs the nation of a 
yearly power to produce a volume of wealth almost be- 
yond the power of the average man to understand. 

This problem is not a theory with me; I haven’t come 
at it from the theoretical side. To the contrary, I have 
bumped against it from the practical, the active side. I 


did not leave the farm until I was twenty-six years old, ' 


and there hasn’t been a year of my life since when I 
haven’t been in some kind of business which was close to 
the soil. And for many years I have owned and oper- 
ated several thousands of acres of farm land—and do so 
now. And I may add that I have not a single farm which 
I have not made to pay a good and satisfactory percent- 
age on the investment year after year. I say this simply 
because the farmers do not take kindly to advice from mere 
theorists; they naturally wish to know that advice comes 
from a practical and successful farmer before they attach 
enough importance to it to act upon it. This is right and 
natural, and it is because I am so anxious to have them 
give to my plea the weight which it deserves that I say to 
them: I am entitled to talk about farming because I was 
brought up on a farm, and operate several thousand acres 
of farm land, divided into farms of 160 acres each, in a 
way which makes them pay me a handsome profit. 


Building Up the Land 


| sags from the start I made up my mind to buy good 
farms and keep them and run them for profit. This 
meant that I looked at them as a long-time investment, 
not as something on which to speculate or make a quick 
turn. In other words, the task before me was that of 
building up and making the farms better each year, 
stronger in their ability to produce profitable crops. How 
many farmers treat their land in this way? Fewer, by far, 
than you would suppose! Of course, most of them intend 
to do this—but there is a wide gap between their inten- 
tions and their practice. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the majority of farmers in this country are living on their 
‘‘principal” instead of their ‘‘interest,’’ so far as their 
treatment of their soil is concerned; they are raising fair 
to excellent crops, putting up good buildings and making, 
perhaps, a fine showing on the profit side of the ledger, 
but in doing this they are literally bankrupting the soil — 
robbing it of the capacity to keep up the pace of produc- 
tion in the future. 

In any State of the Union, from the richest to the poor- 
est, the casual observer can see for himself how the soil is 
being bankrupted by heavy cropping and poor fertiliza- 
tion. There are large tracts in Virginia, for example, 
where farm after farm can be bought at an almost absurd 






price. Not very long ago these same acres were the pride 
of the Old Dominion State and produced fortunes to their 
owners in their unfailing tobacco crops. Now theyare next 
door to useless as tillable land and about all their value is 
in the way of fine scenery. They have been depleted by 
taking from them the elements required to grow crops, 
while comparatively nothing has been put back into them 
to prevent bankruptcy. The same thing can be seen in 
Southern Illinois, where there are large districts which pro- 
duce scant crops and where farms can be bought at one- 
third-—even a fourth—of the price of good farm lands in 
the middle and northern part of the State. Ordinarily 
these Southern Illinois farms were nearly, if not fully, as 
productive as any in the State. They have been under the 
give-nothing-and-take-everything system of cultivation, 
and the result is that the land has been put out of business 
because of mistreatment. And so you will find it in every 
State where the land has been worked on this plan for any 
considerable number of years. 

But we are not left to size up in a general way the re- 
sults of this suicidal method of land cultivation; the 
scientists who are working in the field of agriculture have 
produced some very exact information which tells the 
story in a pointed and a precise way. A careful reading 
of these authorities points to the fact that the grain crops 
are reducing the productiveness of the soil, under present 
methods of cultivation, at the rate of two per cent. a year. 
Few men in America have gone into the subject more 
deeply than Professor Hopkins, of the University of 
Illinois, and he does not hesitate to declare his conviction 
that, if we keep on farming as we are now doing it in 
Illinois, the State will be an unproductive desert within a 
century. He has not come to this conclusion by guess- 
work, but by a most careful system of actual experiments. 

On one piece of ground under his charge corn has been 
raised for twenty-eight consecutive years—raised accord- 
ing to methods common throughout the State. The pro- 
ductiveness of that piece has steadily declined, and it is 
certain that, in a very few years, it will not have enough 
power left to produce either corn or clover. Our grain 
farmers seem to feel that crop rotation consists in alternat- 
ing corn and oats on their land. How does this work out? 
Professor Hopkins has put this to the test. The land on 
which he has tried thissystem was as good, originally, as any 
in Illinois, and yet it produces only thirty bushels of corn 
and thirty bushels of oats to the acre. Now what does the 
other side of this scientific work show? Practically along- 
side the strips of land on which these experiments have 
been conducted are strips not a whit better or richer, natu- 
rally. They have been handled on a different system of 
cultivation. The plots which have been subjected to true 
crop rotation—clover, corn and oats—and have been 
intelligently fertilized have produced ninety bushels to the 
acre. As showing what real crop rotation will do without 
the use of fertilizer I cite the fact that he gets sixty bushels 
to the acre on land planted to successive crops of clover, 
corn and oats. My own experience is that I can raise 
seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre on land subjected 
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to right crop rotation and right fertilization as against 
thirty bushels per acre raised by my immediate neighbors 
working by the old methods on land naturally as good as 
my own. This I have done right along and on a large 
scale, too. What is more, my land under proper treat- 
ment is growing better year by year, while theirs is steadily 
going down in productiveness—and consequently in price. 
If they stick to their methods their land will, in a few 
years, reach a grade of unproductiveness at which it will 
not pay for cultivation. 

As nearly as I can arrive at it, about seventy per cent. of 
the farm land in Illinois, for example, has been cultivated 
for thirty years under a ‘‘crop rotation” consisting of 
alternating corn and wheat, with almost nothing save the 
stubble put back into the soil. This is one important 
reason why Eastern States—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and others—get a very much higher average 
yield of corn to the acre than the great corn States of 
the Middle West. In the East they practice crop rota- 
tion and intelligent fertilization. 

Before leaving this question of how our soil is de- 
pleted, let me emphasize the fact that the United 
States—the newest and greatest of all agricultural coun- 
tries—is admitted by soil scientists to stand first in the 
list in the rapidity of its soil exhaustion, and that we are 
rapidly adding to our area of abandoned agricultural 
lands. 

And it may be well to add to what I have said of the 
experiments under Professor Hopkins a suggestion of 
what has been done in the same line of demonstration in 
England, where they have had more time in which to try 
out things. At the famous Rothemstead Station they have 
grown wheat on the same piece of ground for fifty years— 
with the result that ‘“‘the phosphorus actually removed 


from one of the best yielding plots in fifty years is 
equivalent to forty per cent. of the total phosphorus 
originally contained in the soil to a depth of seven inches.” 


ROTHEMSTEAD EXPERIMENTS IN CONTINUOUS WHEAT 
BUSHELS PER ACRE. 


No fertilizer . . 5 ie ee ee a 
Farm manure —14 tons per i... a «+ & + oe 
Commercial fertilizer : 

Acid phosphate 392 Ibs. per acre ) 87.1 


Sulphate of potash 200 Ibs. per acre J 
Sulphate of ammonia 600 lbs. per acre 
The manure used on an acre contained nearly double 
the plant food contained in the commercial fertilizer used 
on same-sized plat. 
Again, it comes to a question of the use of fertilizers. 
Here are the figures from the famous experiments of 
Lawes and Gilbert: 


AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT PER ACRE 


BUSHELS. 
Nomanurefor4Q0years . ........ 44 
Minerals alone for 32 years... ee ee, 15} 
Nitrogen “ im oe Se 
Farmyard manure for 32 years es -« ¢ « > 
Minerals and nitrogen for 32 years. . 1. 364 

7? 323 


1.86 pounds of nitrogen as sodium nitrate. 
2.86 “ ammonium salts. 
Now, to get nearer home, let me tell the experience of 
a farmer in Northern Indiana who woke up to the fact that 
he must give his soil a square deal if he would get the same 
from it in return. He first found out what elements his 
soil most needed and then he fertilized accordingly. This 
cost him $1 to $1.40 an acre, and he kept close tab on 
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the results. In a word, his fertilization cost has been 
thirty-five cents for the production of twenty bushels of 
corn, and he has had five hundred per cent. left for invest- 
ment. This matter of treating the soil is much like a 
bank account. If you keep drawing out and put little or 
nothing in, time will sooner or later write ‘‘no funds” 
across the face of the draft which you attempt to make 
against it. 

A farmer does not need to have an elaborate scientific 
education to understand the really necessary things about 
the elements which go into the making of a crop. The 
main ones are phosphorus, nitrogen and potash. Phos- 
phorus is the element which makes things mature and go 
to seed—which makes the ears of corn and heads of wheat 
fill with plump and ripe kernels. Nitrogen gives size to the 
plant and potash contributes the element of health, or 
stamina. When your crop is yellow and does not grow to 
size it lacks nitrogen; when it grows rank and dark green 
and keeps on growing but doesn’t mature and produce 
grain it lacks phosphorus; if, in addition, it is inclined to 
lodge and the stalk or straw is soft and lacks polish you 
know your land is short on potash. 

Speaking roughly, a clay soil is generally deficient in 
nitrogen and phosphorus, but contains potash. The tend- 
ency is for clay soil to bake and get hard, and the addi- 
tion of a little lime is calculated to correct this. Then the 
addition of nitrogen, either in the form of plant lezsumes— 
as clover, for instance—or in commercial phosphorus (or 
phosphate), will balance up the soil. 

Black soils are commonly strong in nitrogen and short of 
phosphorus and potash and have a tendency to become 
sour. Drainage, together with a supply of the lacking ele- 
ments and an addition of a little lime, is the remedy needed. 

(Concluded on Page 26) 


MEN WHO GET CAUGHT 








HIS story, which ends in 
7 New York, begins in the 

Department of the Gironde 
at the town of Monségur, seventy- 
five kilometers from Bordeaux, 
in the little vineyard of Monsieur 
Emile Lapierre —.‘‘landowner.” 
In 1901 Lapierre was a happy 
and contented man, making a 
good living out of his modest 
farm. To-day he is—well, if you 
understand the language of the 
Gironde he will tell you with a 
shrug of his broad shoulders that 
he might have been a Monte 
Cristo had not le bon Dieu willed 
it otherwise. For did he not 
almost have five hundred million 
dollars—two and a half milliards 
of francs—in his very hands? 
Hein? Buthedid! Does M’sieu’ 
have doubts? Nevertheless it 
is all true. C’est trop vrai! Is 
M’sieu’ tired? And would he care to hear the 
story? Thereisa comfortable chair sous le grand 
arbre in front of the veranda, and Madame will 
give M’sieu’ a glass of wine from the presses across 
the road. Yes, it is good wine, but there is little 
profit in it, when one thinks in milliards. 

The landowner lights his pipe and seats him- 
self cross-legged against the trunk of the big chestnut. Back 
of the house the vineyard slopes away toward the distant 
woods in straight, green, trellised alleys. A dim haze hangs 
over the landscape sleeping so quietly in the midsummer 
afternoon. Down the road comes heavily, creaking and 
swaying, a wain loaded with a huge tower of empty 
casks and drawn by two oxen, their heads swinging to the 
dust. Yes, it is hard to comprendre twenty-five hundred 
million francs. 

It was this way. Madame Lapierre was a Tessier of 
Bordeaux—an ancient bourgeois family, and very proud 
indeed of being bourgeois. You can see her passing and 
repassing the window if you watch carefully the kitchen, 
where she is superintending dinner. The Tessiers have 
always lived in Bordeaux and they are connected by 
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marriage with everybody—from the blacksmith up to 
the Mayor’s notary. Once a Tessier was Mayor himself. 
Years and years ago Madame’s great-uncle Jean had emi- 
grated to America, and from time to time vague rumors 
of the wealth he had achieved in the new country reached 
the ears of his relatives—but no direct word ever came. 

Then one hot day—like this—appeared M. le Général. 
He came walking down the road in the dust from the gare, 
in his tall silk hat and frock coat and gold-headed cane, 
and stopped before the house to ask if one of the descend- 
ants of a certain Jean Tessier did not live hereabouts. 
He was fat and red-faced, and he perspired, but — Dieu! 
he was distingué, and he had an order in his buttonhole. 
Madame Lapierre, who came out to answer his question, 
knew at once that he was an aristocrat. 


Ah! was she herself the 
grandniece of Jean Tessier? 
" Then, Heaven be thanked! the 

General’s toilsome journey 

was ended. He had much to 
tell them—when he should be rested. He 
removed thesilk hat and mopped hisshining 
forehead. He must introduce himself that 
he might have credit with Madame, else she 
might hardly listen to his story, for there 
had never been a tale like it before since the 
world was. Let him present himself —M. 
le Général Pedro Suarez de Moreno, Count 
de Tinoco and Marquis de la d’Essa. 
Although one was fatigued it refreshed 
one to be the bearer of good news, 
and such was his mission. Let 
Madame prepare herself to hear. 
Yes, it would be proper for her 
to call M’sieu’, her husband, that 
he might participate. 

Over a draft of this same vin- 
tage M. le Général imparted to 
them the secret. Lapierre laughs 
and shrugs his shoulders as he 
recalls the scene—the apoplectic General, with 
the glass of wine in one hand, waving the other 
grandiloquently as he described the wealth about 
to descend upon them. 

Yes, the General must begin at the beginning, 
for it was along story. First, as to himself and 
how he came to know of the affair. It had been 
on his return from the Philippines. after the surrender of 
Manila, where he had been in command of the armies of 
Spain, that he had paused for repose in New York and 
had first learned of the Tessier inheritance. The precise 
manner of his discovery was left somewhat indefinite, but 
the Lapierres were not particular. So many distinguished 
persons had played a part in the drama that the recital 
left but a vague impression as to individuals. A certain 
Madame Luchia, widow of one Roquefailaire, whom he 
had accidentally met, had apparently been the instrument 
of Providence in disclosing the history of Jean Tessier to 
the General. She herself had been wronged by the villains 
and knew all the secrets of the conspirators. But she had 
waited for a suitable opportunity to speak. Jean Tessier 
had died possessed of properties which to-day, seventy 


The Apoplectic General 
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years after, were worth in the neighborhood of five hun- 
dred million dollars! The General paused for the effect, 
solemnly nodding his head at his astounded auditors in 
affirmance. Yes, it was even so. 

Five hundred million dollars! No more—and no less! 
Then he once more took up the thread of his narrative. 

Tessier’s lands, originally farms, were to-day occupied 
by huge magasins, government buildings, palaces and 
hotels. He had been a frugal, hardworking, far-seeing 
man of affairs whose money doubled itself year by year. 
Then had appeared one Emmeric Lespinasse, a French- 
man also from Bordeaux, who plotted to rob him of his 
estate, and the better to accomplish his purpose entered 
the millionaire’s employ. When Tessier died, in 1884, 
Lespinasse had seized his papers and the property, destroyed 
his will, dispersed the clerks, secretaries, ‘‘notaries” and 
accountants of the deceased, and quietly gotten rid of 
such persons as stood actively in his way. The great 
wealth thus acquired had enabled him to defy those who 
knew that he was not entitled to the fortune, and the 
real heirs were in far-away France. 

He had prospered like the bay tree. His daughter, 
Marie Louise, had married a distinguished English noble- 
man, and his sons were now the richest men in America. 
Yet they lived with the sword of Damocles over their 
heads, suspended by a single thread, and the General had 
the knife wherewith to cut it. Lespinasse, among other 
things, had caused the murder of the husband of Madame 
Luchia, and she was in possession of conclusive proofs 
which at the proper moment could be produced to convict 
him of his many crimes, or at least to oust his sons and 
daughter from the stolen inheritance. 

t was a weird, bizarre nightmare, no more astonishing 
than the novels the Lapierres had read. America, they 
understood, was a land where the rivers were full of gold 
—a country of bronzed and handsome savages, of birds 
of paradise and ruined Aztec temples, of vast tobacco fields 
and plantations of thousands of acres of cotton culti- 
vated by naked slaves, while one lay in a hammock 
fanned by a ‘‘petite négre’’ and languidly sipped eau 
sucrée. The General had made it all seem very, very real. 
At the weak spots he had gesticulated convincingly and di- 
gressed upon his health. Then, whilethenarrative was fresh 
and he might have had to answer questions about it had 
he given his listeners opportunity, he had hastily told of a 
visit to Tunis where he had by chance encountered Marie 
Louise, the daughter of Lespinasse, 
living with her noble husband in a 
‘*handsome Oriental palace,” and 
how he had been invited to dine 
with them and had afterward seized 
the occasion while ‘‘ walking in the 
garden” with the lady to disclose 
the fact that he knew all, and had 
it in his power to ruin them as im- 
postors. Marie Louise had been 
frightfully angry, but afterward her 
better nature had suggested the re- 
turn of the inheritance, or at least 
a hundred millions or so, to the 
rightful heirs. The General had 
left the palace believing all would 
be well, and had retired to Paris to 
await letters and further develop- 
ments, but these had never come, 
and he had discovered that he had 
been deceived. It had been merely 
aruse on the part of the woman 
and her husband to gain time, 
and now every step that he took 
was dogged by spies in the pay of 
the Lespinasses, who followed him 
everywhere. But the right would 
triumph! He had sworn to run the 
conspiracy to earth! 

Many hours were consumed in 
the telling of the story. The La- 
pierres wereenchanted. More than 
that, they were convinced —per- 
suaded that they were heirs to the 
richest inheritance iz the world, 
which comprised most of the great 
American city of New York. 

Persons who were going to partic- 
ipate in twenty-five hundred mil- 
lions of francs could afford to be 
hospitable. M.le Général stayed to 
dinner. A list of the heirs living 
in or near Bordeaux was made out with the share of 
each in the inheritance carefully computed. Madame 
Lapierre’s was only fifty million dollars—but still that 
was almost enough to buy up Bordeaux. And they could 
purchase Monségur as a country place. The General spoke 
of a stable of automobiles by means of which the journey 
from Bordeaux to the farm could be accomplished in the 
space of an hour. 

That night the good man and his wife scarcely closed 
their eyes, and the next day, accompanied by the General, 








As Long as the Steamer Remained,in Sight 
the General Waved Encouragingly 
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they visited Bordeaux and the neighboring towns and 
broke the news gently to the other heirs. There was M. 
Pettit, the veterinary ‘at Mormand; Tessier, the black- 
smith in Bordeaux; M. Pelegue and his wife, M. Rozier, 
M. Cazenava and his son, and others. One branch of the 
family lived in Brazil—the Joubin Fréres and one Tessier 
of ‘‘Saint Bezeille.”” These last had to be reached by post, 
a most annoyingly slow means of communication—mais 
que voulez-vous? Those were busy days in and around 
Bordeaux, and the General was the centre of attraction. 
What a splendid figure he cut in his tali silk hat and gold- 
headed cane! But they were all very careful to let no ink- 
ling of their good fortune leak out, for it might spoil 
everything—give some opportunity to the spies of the 
impostor Lespinasse to fabricate new chains of title or to 
prepare for a defense of the fortune. The little black- 
smith, being addicted to white wine, was the only one who 
did not keep his head. But even he managed to hold his 
mouth sufficiently shut. A family council was held; 
M. le Général was given full power of attorney to act for 
all the heirs; and each having contributed an insignificant 
sum toward his necessary expenses, they waved him a 
tremulous good-by as he stood on the upper deck of the 
steamer, his silk hat in one hand and his gold-headed cane 
in the other. 

‘He will get it, if any one can!” cried the blacksmith 
enthusiastically. 

“Tt is as good as ours already!” echoed Rozier. 

‘My friends,’’ Madame Lapierre assured them, ‘‘a Gen- 
eral of the armies of Spain and a Chevalier of the Order 
of Jiminez would die rather than fail in his mission. Be- 
sides,’ she added, her French blood asserting itself, ‘‘he is 
to get nineteen per cent. of the inheritance!” 

As long as the steamer remained in sight the Genera. 
waved encouragingly, his hat raised toward Heaven. 

‘* Mais,” says Lapierre, with another shrug as he lights 
his pipe, ‘‘even you would have believed him. Vraiment! 
He would have deceived the devil himself!” 

Up the road the wain comes creaking back again. A 
crow flaps across the vineyard, laughing scornfully at 
good M. Lapierre, and you yourself wonder if such a thing 
could have been possible. 

On a rainy afternoon in March, 1905, there entered 
the writer’s office in the Criminal Courts Building, New 
York City, a ruddy, stoutly-built man, dressed in home- 
spun garments, accompanied by an attractive and viva- 

cious little woman, who, while 
unable to speak a single word of 
English, had no difficulty in mak- 
ing it obvious that she had a story 
to tell of the most vital impor- 
tance. An interpreter was soon 
found and the names of the visitors 
disclosed. The lady, who did the 
talking for both of them, introduced 
herself as Madame Valoie Reddon, 
of Bordeaux, and her companion 
as M. Emile Lapierre, landowner, 
of Monségur. They had come, she 
explained, from France to take pos- 
session of the inheritance Tessier. 
She wasa personal friend of Madame 
Lapierre, and as the Tessiers had 
exhausted all their money in pay- 
ing the expenses connected with 
securing the fortune, she, being a 
well-to-do gentlewoman, had come 
to their assistance, and for the last 
> few months had been financing the 
enterprise on a fifteen per cent. 
basis. If Madame Lapierre was to 
receive ten million dollars, then, to 
be sure, Madame Reddon would 
have one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars; but of course it was 
not for the money, but on account 
of friendship, that she was aiding 
them. I would understand that 
three years had elapsed since a cer- 
tain distinguished General Pedro 
Suarez de Moreno had disclosed to 
the Lapierres the fact that Madame 
was the heiress to the greatest 
estate in America. M. Lapierre 
solemnly nodded confirmation as 
the lady proceeded. It was the 
one subject talked about in the 
Gironde and Bordeaux—that is, 
among those who had been fortunate enough to learn 
anything about it. And for three years the Tessiers, 
their wives, their sons’ wives and their connections, had 
been waiting to receive the glad tidings that the con- 
spirators had been put to rout and the rightful heirs 
reinstated. 

It was some time before the good lady succeeded in 
convincing her auditor that such a ridiculous fraud as she 
described had actually been perpetrated. But there was 
M. Lapierre and there was Madame Valoie Reddon sitting 


- almost the entire day. 
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in the office as living witnesses to the fact. What wonder- 
ful person could this General Moreno be, who could hyp- 
notize a hard-headed, thrifty farmer from the Gironde 
and a clever little French woman from Bordeaux into 
believing that five hundred million dollars was waiting 
for them on the other side of the Atlantic! I expressed 
my surprise. Madame Reddon shrugged her sloping 
shoulders. Well, perhaps it was hard for M’sieu’ to be- 
lieve, but then there were the proofs, the documents, the 
dossier, and, most of all, there was the General himself. 
Oh! if M’sieu’ could see the General in his tall silk hat 
and gold-headed cane! 

I asked for the documents. Madame Reddon opened 
her bag and produced a package of nearly one hundred 
letters, written in a fine Spanish hand. Oh! he had been 
a wonderful writer, this gorgeous Count de Tinoco and 
Marquis de la d’Essa. She had met him herself when he 
had been in Bordeaux. Madame Lapierre had intro- 
duced him to her, and she had heard him talk. How 
beautifully he talked! The stories of his experiences as 
General of the armies of Spain under Don Carlos and as 
Brigadier-General in the Philippines were as fascinating 
as aromance. -But it was his letters which had really led 
her to take a personal interest in the undertaking. With 
a sigh Madame Valoie untied the little blue ribbon which 
bound up the pitiful little history. If M’sieu’ would be 
good enough to grant the time she would begin at the 
beginning. Here was his first letter written after the 
General’s return to America: 


JUNE 25, ’02. 
My dear M. Lapierre : 

We have had a terrible voyage. A horrible storm broke 
loose in mid-ocean, endangering all our lives. a 
The waves, like mountains, threatened every instant to 
swallow us all; the spectacle was terrifying. I fell from 
the top of the stairs’ way down into the hole (sic), hurting 
my right leg in the centre of the tibia bone. The ship’s 
doctor, who is nothing but a stupid fool, left me helpless 
f ever I should have 
dreamt what would occur to me in this trip, not for all the 

old in the world would I have embarked. But, now that 

am here, I shall not retreat before any obstacle, i in order 
to arrive at the fulfillment of my enterprise, and no matter 
at what cost, even at that of my life. It is necessary that 
I succeed—my pride demands it. Those “~~ are in the 
right shall triumph, that is sure. In the mean 
time, will you kindly give my regards to Madame and your 
son, and all of your relatives, not forgetting your good old 
servant. Squeezing your hand cordially, 1 bid you adieu. 


Your devoted, Pepro S. pE MoreEno. 


*‘Can you not see the waves, and observe him falling down 
the hole?” asksMadameReddon. ‘‘ Mais, voici une autre.” 


M. Jean LAPIERRE. , 
My dear M. Lapierre : Jury 11, 1902. 

As soon as I ite 8 walk a little I began my research for 
the impostors of the inheritance Tessier. Without a doubt 
some person who is interested in the case has already 
advised them of my arrival in New York, and to take the 
necessary precautions to lead me astray in my researches. 

Already I have discovered almost everything. I know 
even the house in which resided the deceased before his 
death. It is a house of twenty-five stories high, which 
resembles the Church of Saint Magdalene in Paris. To-day 
it is the biggest bank in New York. I have visited it from 
top to bottom, ascending and descending in steel elevators. 
This is a marvelous palace; it is worth more than five 
million dollars. The house itself has the numbers 100, 102, 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116 and 118. In other words, 
it covers the ground of ten other houses made into one. 

I have also visited six houses belonging to him, which are 
worth millions and are located around Central Park. ‘ 

As soon as the brothers Lespinasse knew that I had 
arrived in New York they immediately took their depar- 
ture, one for Paris to find his father, Emmeric Lespinasse, 
the other to the city of Tuxpan, in Mexico, to visit the prop- 
erties stolen from the heirs. I have come to an under- 
standing with the Reverend Father Van Rensselaer, Father 
Superior of the Jesuits, and have offered him two millions 
for his poor, in recompense for his aid to recover and to 
enter into possession of the inheritance. He takes great 
pains, and is my veritable guide and confidant. . 

I have visited Central Park, also a property of ‘the 
deceased ; this property alone is worth more than twenty 
million dollars. . . have great confidence in my 
success, and I am almost sure to reach the goal, if _ are 
the heirs, for here there is a mix-up by all the devils. 

The wound of my leg has much improved, the conse- 
quences which I feared have disappeared, and I expect 
soon my complete convalescence, but the devil has be- 
stowed ag me a toothache, which makes me almost 
crazy with pain. I shall leave, nevertheless, to begin my 
campaign. 

ill you be kind enough to give my regards to your wife 
and son, and to our old fri iend, etc., ete. 
Prpro S. pe Moreno. 


‘“May the devil bestow upon him five hundred million 
toothaches!” exclaims Lapierre, for the first time showing 
any sign of animation. 

The other letters were read in their order, interspersed 
with Madame Reddon’s explanations of their effect upon 
the heirs in France. His description of the elevators of 
steel and of the house that covered an entire block had 
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caused a veritable sensation. Alas! those won- 
ders are still wonders to them, and they still, 
I fancy, more than half believe in them. The 
letters are lying before me now, astonishing 
emanations, totally ridiculous to a prosaic 
American, but calculated to convince and ‘ 
stimulate the imagination of a petite bourgeoise. 
The General in glowing terms paints his 
efforts to run down the Lespinasse conspira- 
tors. Although suffering horribly from his 
fractured tibia (when he fell into the hole), 
and from other dire ills, he has ‘‘not taken 
the slightest rest.” He has been everywhere 
New Orleans, Florida, to the city of Couey 
Island ’’—to corner the villains, who ‘‘flee in all 
directions.” The daughter, Marie Louise, 
through whom the General expects to secure a 
compromise, has left for New Orleans. ‘‘Won- 
derful coincidence,’’ he writes, ‘‘they were all 
living quietly and I believe had no intention 
whatever to travel, and two days after my 
arrival in New York they all disappeared. 
The most suspicious of it all is that the banker, 
his wife and children had left for Coney Island 
for the summer and to spend their holidays, 
and certainly they disappeared without saying 
good-by to their intimate friends. . . I 
have the whole history of Tessier’s life and 
how he made his fortune. There is a family 
for the use of whom we must give at least a million, for the 
fortune of Tessier was not his alone. He had a companion 
who shared his troubles and his work. According to the 
will they were to inherit one from the other; the com- 
panion died, and Tessier inherited everything. I do not see 
the necessity of your trip to New York; that might make 
noise and perhaps delay my negotiations.”” Then follows 
the list of properties embraced in the inheritance: 


PROPERTY AND PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE HEIRS 


1 The land of Central Par ceded to the 
city of New York, of the value of 

2 Hehadatthe National Bank—United 
States Bank — deposited in gold 
—twenty to thirty millions dol- 
lars. He never withdrew any- 
thing ; on the contrary, he always 
deposited hisincomethere. . . 

3 The big house on Broadway, Nos. 100 
to 118, of twenty-five stories, 
to- 4 the largest bank in New 
Yor 


$5,000,000.00 


25,000,000.00 


5,000,000.00 
4 The elt on Fifth Avenue, No. 765, 
facing Central Park, to-day one 
of the first hotels of New York 
—Hotel Savoy. . Bess 
5 Houseon Fifth Avenue, No. 767, fac- 
ing Central Park, to-day the big- 
gest and most handsomest of 
American hotels, where the 
greatest people and millionaires 
stop— Hotel Netherlands . 
6 Two coal mines at atapaittaie in 
Texas one 
A petroleum mine in "Pennsylvania 
(Mexican frontier ) 
8 Shares of silver mine at Tuxpan, 
Mexico. 
9 The house at Tuxpan and its grounds 
Mexico. . 

10 The pleasure home and. grounds in 
Florida (New Orleans) in the city 
of Coney Island. 

11 The house which covers “all the 
Esquare Plaza (no number be- 
cause it is all alone). It is an 
immense palace, with a park and 
gardens, and waters forming cas- 
cades and — antes Cen- 
tral Park. . 

12 The block of houses on Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues, facing on this 
same Central Park, which, as all 
these grounds belong to him, he 
had put up. They are a hundred 
houses, that is called here a 
block . 

13 He is the owner of two railroads and 
owns shares of others in Penn- 
sylvania and Canada . ; 

14 A line of steam and sail boats — 
Atlantic. The Pennsylvania and 
the Tessier and other names . . 

15 A dock and a quay of eight hundred 
meters on the Brooklyn River for 


8,000,000.00° 


20,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


15,000.00 


500,000.00 


12,000,000.00 


30,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 


100,000,000.00 


hisships . . 120,000,000.00 
16 Several values and debts owed him 

and which at his death had not 

been collected . 40,000.00 


$390,555,000.00 


Which isinfranes . 1,952,775,000 
Plus 5 per cent.. 976,388 
Total in francs . 1,953,751,388 


‘‘Do you blame us?” asks Madame Valoie, as I listen as 
politely as possible to this Arabian Nights’ dream of riches. 


THE SATURDAY 


These Heirs to 
Hundreds of Millions 
Were Conducted by 
the Marquis to the 
Battery, Where He 
Proceeded to Show 
Them the Inheritance 


The letters continue: The General is surrounded by 
enemies, of which the worst are French, and he is forced 
continually to change his residence in order to escape their 
machinations. But all this takes money. How can he go 
to Tuxpan or to the city of Coney Island? ‘‘ You cannot 
know nor imagine the expense which I have had to dis- 
cover that which I have discovered. I cannot live here 
like a miser, for the part I represent demands much of me. 
Every moment I change my residence, and that costs 
money.” He adds a little touch of detail. ‘‘I must always 
be dressed properly, and laundry is very dear here—a shirt 
costs twenty-five cents to wash, and there are other 
necessary expenses. - You have forgotten to tell 
me if you have received the album of views of New York 
in which I have indicated the properties of the deceased. 
I squeeze your hand.” 

“Yes, and our purses too,” adds Madame Valoie. 
‘‘Would M’siew’ care to see the album of the Tessier 
properties? Yes? M’sieu’ Lapierre, kindly show the 
gentleman.” 

Lapierre unbuttons his homespun coat and produces a 
cheap paper-covered blank book in which are pasted small 
photographs and woodcuts of various well-known New 
York buildings. It is hard not to smile. 

‘“M’sieu’ will see,” continues Madame Valoie, ‘‘that the 
dream had something substantial about it. When we saw 
these pictures in Bordeaux we were on the point of giving 
up in despair, but the pictures convinced us that it was all 
true. Moreover, just at that time the General intimated 
that unless he had more money he might yield to the 
efforts of the Lespinasse family to buy him off.’ 

Madame Valoie points vindictively to a certain para- 
graph in one of the letters: ‘‘Of course they are convinced 
that I am not for sale, not for anything. To my 
regret, my very great regret, I shall be forced to capitulate 
if you do not come to my aid and that quickly, for I 
repeat to you that my funds are all gone.” 

‘‘And here is his bill,’”’ continues Madame Valoie, pro- 
ducing a folded document composed of countless sheets of 
very thin paper, bound together at the edges by strips of 
heavier material. This, when unfolded, stretches entirely 
across the room and is seen to be composed of hundreds of 
typewritten items, of which the following may serve as 
illustrations : 

EXPENSES IN NEW YORK 


July 12, Train to New Orleans $25.50 
16, Train to Florida ..... p.-ss 2.50 

a Dinner on train. ... . : © v.40 2.00 
“17, Hotel in Florida. . ... . jae 2.00 
“ 18, Trip to Coney Island 50 
“ 19, Return to Florida — 50 
“ 21, Return from Florida to New Orleans . . 2.50 
= * loa. . pear tet Ge) ayo 1.15 
Dec. 3, Return to New York . pie © ww & 6 6.50 
“ 24, TraintoVeraCruzs ......+% 57.50 


EVENING POST 


{ To Agent Pushyt John, a meerschaum 


Jan. 4, Trip to Tuxpan $ 2.50 

“5, Return to Vera Cruz 2.50 
6, Sudden night trip to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, via Buffalo and 

Niagara Falls 50.50 


“ 18, Laundry for three months 5.00 
Etc., etc. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 
and amber cigarholder and pipe $ 7.00 


Tobacco jar of shell and silver 4.00 
To Indian Peter South-Go, a watch, a suit 


and a pair of shoes 16.50 

To my general agent of confidential reports 

for his daughter, a = ring and 
afeatherfan . . 7.00 

A necktie for himself and scarf-pin in gold and 
with stone for the necktie ; 8.60 


To the letter-carrier to bring me my corresponde nce 

and not give it to any one else when I should 

change address 4.00 
Invitation to the Consul and his two age nts in 


Washington hotel 12.00 
Several invitations to cafés and saloons to the Police 

Agents : 2.00 
Invitations to old employees of Jean Tessier, to tear 

from them the declarations. . . 1.50 
Barber expenses . 11.50 
Tobacco and matches, ‘July to Dece »mber, three pack- 

ages each week, ten centseach . 7.80 
Changing hotels to lead astray the agents of the im- 

postors : he 9.50 

Etc., etc. 


‘‘To obtain a colossal fortune as yours will be, it is 
necessary to spend money unstintingly and to have lots of 
patience. Court proceedings will be useless, as trickery 
and lies are necessary to get the best of the scoundrels. 
It is necessary also to be a scoundrel.” 


‘‘He might well say that,” interpolates Lapierre. ‘‘He 
certainly succeeded.” 
I rapidly glanced over theremaining letters. The General 


seems always to be upon the verge of compelling a com- 
promise. ‘‘I have already prepared my net and the meshes 
are tightly drawn so that the fish will not be able to escape. 
. For an office like this one needs money —money 
to go quickly from one place to another, prosecute the 
usurpers, not allow them an instant’s rest. If they go to 
some city run after them at once, tire them with my pres- 
ence and constantly harass them, and by this means 
compel them to hasten a compromise ——”’ 

The General was meeting with superhuman obstacles. 
In addition to his enemies he suffers all sorts of terrible 
bodily afflictions. Whenever the remittances from the 
Lapierres do not arrive the difficultiesand diseases increase. 

At last, however, after an interval of two years, things 
took a turn for the better. A ‘‘confidential represent- 
ative’’ of the conspirators—one ‘‘Mr. Benedict-Smith"— 
arrived to make a bona-fide offer of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars in settlement of the case. The General 
writes at great length as to exactly in what proportion 
the money should be divided among the heirs. The 
thing is so near a culmination that he is greatly exer- 
cised over his shabby appearance. 


I am without a sou and too badly dressed to go before 
the banker in the very likely case of his arrival here. Send 
me my baggage at once with the first steamer, and mark 
each piece ‘‘fragile.’”’ This is all. My regards to Madame 
Lapierre and your son. I am cordially yours, masa 
your hand. Pepro S. pe Moren 


But the Lapierres and Tessiers, while not for an instant 
distrusting the honesty of the General, had become ex- 
tremely weary of sending him money. Each heir felt that 
he had contributed enough toward the General’s ‘expenses 
and invitations.’’ Even the one hundred and fifty millions 
within easy reach did not prompt immediate response. 

About the same time an extraordinary messenger 
arrived at the Lapierre farm, purporting to come from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and instructing Lapierre 
immediately to repair to Paris. The messenger explained 
that the presence of Lapierre was desired at the Ministry 
in connection with some investigation then in progress into 
the affairs of one Jean Tessier. Then the messenger 
departed as mysteriously as he had arrived. 

Good M. Lapierre was highly excited. Here was in- 
dubitable evidence of the truth of the General’s assertions. 
But, just as the latter had intended, perhaps, the worthy 
farmer jumped to the conclusion that probably the mes- 
senger from Paris had been sent by the conspirators. 

‘*At the last moment,”’ wrote Lapierre to Moreno, ‘‘I 
received from Paris a letter commanding me to go to the 
Ministry, and at the same time a telegram recommending 
that I leave at once. I shall write you from Paris all that 
I learn to your interest. If this letter should not reach you 
sealed in red wax, with small indentations made with a 
sewing thimble and my initials, which I always sign, it is 
that our correspondence is seized and read.”’ 

Events followed in rapid succession. Lapierre, the 
Tessiers, including the little blacksmith, became almost 

Continued on Page 28) 
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TELLTALES OF DISEASE 


HE varying expressions of 
T the face of disease are by no 

means confined tothecountenance. In 
fact, they extend to every portion of—in 
Trilby’simmortal phrase—‘‘thealtogether.”’ 
Disease can speak most eloquently through the hand, the 
carriage, the gait, and, in a way that the patient may be en- 
tirely unconscious of, the voice. These forms of expression 
are naturally not so frequent as those of the face, on account 
of the extraordinary importance of the great systems whose 
clock-dials and indices form what we term the human 
countenance. But when they do occur they are fully as 
graphic, and more definitely and distinctively localizing. 

Next in importance to the face comes the hand, and 
volumes have been written upon this alone. Containing, 
as it does, that throbbing little blood-tube, the radial 
artery, which has furnished us for centuries with one of our 
oldest and most reliable guides to health conditions, the 
pulse, it has played a most important part in surface 
diagnoses. To this day, in fact, Arabic and Turkish 
physicians in visiting their patients on the feminine side 
of the family are allowed to see nothing of them except 
the hand, which is thrust through an opening in a curtain. 
How accurate their diagnoses are, based upon this slender 
clew, I should not like to aver, but a sharp observer might 
learn much even from this limited area. 

We have—though, of course, in lesser degree—all the 
eclor and line pictures with which we have been dealing 
upon the face. Though not an index of any special 
system, it has the great advantage of being our one 
approach to an indication of the general muscular tone 
of the body, as indicated both in its grasp and in the poses 
it assumes at rest. The patient with a limp and nerveless 
handclasp, whose hand is inclined to lie palm upward and 
open instead of palm downward and half closed, is apt to 
be either seriously ill, or not in a position to make much of 
a fight against the attack of disease. 


Reading from the Nails 


HE nails furnish us one of our best indices of the color 

of the blood and condition of the circulation. Our best 
surface test of the vigor of the circulation is to press upon 
a nail, or the back of the finger just above it, until the 
blood is driven out of it, and when our thumb is removed 
from the whitened area to note the rapidity with which 
the red freshet of blood will rush back to reoccupy it. 

In the natural growth outward of the nail, its tissues, at 
first opaque and whitish, and thus forming the little white 
crescent or lunula at the base of most nails, gradually 
become more and more transparent, and hence pinker in 
color, from allowing the blood to show through. During a 
serious illness, the portion of the nail which is then forming 
suffers in its nutrition, and instead of going on normally to 
almost perfect transparency, it remains opaque. And the 
patient will, in consequence, carry a white bar across two 
or three of his nails for from three to nine months after the 
illness, according to the rate of growth of his nails. Not 
infrequently this white bar will enable you to ask a 
patient the question: ‘‘Did you not have a serious illness 
of some sort two, three or six monthsago ?”’ according to the 
position of the bar. And his fearsome astonishment, if he 
answers your question in the affirmative, is amusing to see. 
You will be lucky if, in future, he doesn’t incline to regard 
you as something uncanny and little less than a wizard. 

Another of the score of interesting changes in the hand, 
which, though not very com- 
mon, is exceedingly significant 
when found, is a curious thick- 
ening or clubbing of the ends 
of the fingers, with extreme 
curvature of the nails, which is 
associated with certain forms of consumption. So long has 
it been recognized that it is known as the ‘‘ Hippocratic 
finger,’’ on account of the vivid description given of it by 
the Greek Father ef Medicine, Hippocrates. It has lost, 
however, some of its exclusive significance, as it is found 
to be associated also with certain diseases of the heart. It 
seems to mean obstructed circulation through the lungs. 

Next after the face and the hand would come the 
carriage and gait. When a man is seriously sick he is sick 
all over. Every muscle in his body has lost its tone, and 
those concerned with the maintenance of the erect position, 
being last developed, suffer first and heaviest. The bowed 
back, the droop of the shoulders, the hanging jaw and the 
shuffling gait, tell the story of chronic, wasting disease more 
graphically than words. We have a ludicrously inverted 
idea of cause and effect in our minds about ‘‘a good 
carriage.”” We imagine that a ramrodlike stiffening of 
the backbone, with the head erect, shoulders thrown back 
and chest protruded, is a cause of health, instead of simply 
being an effect, or one of the incidental symptoms thereof. 
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What the Doctor Learns from the Gait, 
Carriage and Voice of Patients 
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Allowed to See Nothing of Them Except the Hand 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


McCONNELL 


BY 


And we often proceed to drill our unfortunate patients 
into this really cramped and irrational attitude, under the 
impression that by making them look better we shall 
cause them actually to become so. The head-erect, chest- 
out, fingers-down-the-seam-of-your-trousers position of 
the drillmaster is a pose pure and simple, intended only 
for ornament, and has to be abandoned the moment that 
any attempt at movement or action is begun. 

So complete is this unconscious muscular relaxation 
that it is noticeable not only in the standing and sitting 
position, but also when lying down. When a patient is 
exceedingly ill, and in the last state of enfeeblement, he 
cannot even lie straight in bed, but collapses into a curled- 
up heap in the middle of the bed, the head even dropping 
from the pillow and falling on the chest. Between this 
débdcle and the slight droop of shoulders and jaw indica- 
tive of beginning troubles there are a thousand shades of 
expression significant instantly to the experienced eye. 

Though more limited in their application, but most 
significant when found, are the alterations of the gait 


EMLEN 


itself. Even amaker of proverbs 
can tell at a glance that ‘‘the legs 
of the lame are not equal.”” From the limp, 
coupled with the direction in which the toe 
or foot is turned, the tilt of the hips, the part 
of the foot that strikes first, the presence or absence of pain 
lines on the face, a snap diagnosis can often be made as to 
whether the trouble is paralysis, hip-joint disease, knee or 
ankle mischief, or flatfoot, as your patient limps across 
your room. Even where both limbs are affected and there 
is no distinct limp, the form of shuffle is often significant. 
Several of the forms of paralysis have each their 
significant gait. For instance, if a patient comes in with 
a firm, rather precise, calculated sort of gait, ‘‘clumping” 
each foot upon the flooras if he had struck it an inch 
sooner than he had expected, and clamping it there rather 
firmly for a moment before he lifts it again, as though he 
were walking on ice, with rather more knee action than 
seems necessary, you would have a strong suspicion that 
you had to deal with a case of locomotor ataxia, in which 
loss of sensation in the soles of the feet is one of the earliest 
symptoms. If so, your patient, on inquiry, will tell you 
that he feels as if there were a blanket or even a board 
between his soles and the surface on which he is stepping. 
If a quick glance at the pupils shows both smaller or 
larger than normal, and on turning his face to the light 
they fail to contract, your suspicion is confirmed; while 
if, on asking him to be seated and cross his legs, a tap on 
the great extensor tendon of the knee-joint just below the 
patella fails.to elicit any quick upward jerk of the foot, the 
so-called ‘‘knee-kick,” then you may be almost sure of 
your diagnosis, and proceed to work it out at your leisure. 
On the other hand, if an elderly gentleman enters with 
a curiously blank and rather melancholy expression of 
countenance, holding his cane out stiffly in front of him, 
and comes toward you at a rapid, toddling gait, throwing 
his feet forward in quick, short steps, as if, if he failed to 


do so, he would fall on his face, while at the same time a: 


vibrating tremor carries his head quickly from side to side, 
you are justified in suspecting that you have to do with a 
case of paralysis agitans, or shaking palsy. 


What the Voice Betrays 


AST of all, your physiognomy of disease includes not 
merely its face, but its voice; not only the picture tnat 
it draws, but the sound that it makes. For, when all has 
been allowed and discounted that the most hardened 
cynic or pessimistic agnostic can say about speech being 
given to man to conceal his thoughts, and the hopeless 
unreliability of human testimony, two-thirds of what your 
patients tell you about their symptoms will be found to be 
literally the voice of the disease itself speaking through 
them. They may tell you much that is chiefly imaginary, 
but even imagination has got to have some physical basis 
as a starting point. They may tell you much that is 
clearly and ludicrously irrelevant, or untrue, on account of 
inaccuracy of observation, confusion of cause and effect, 
or a mental color-blindness produced by the disease itself. 
But these things can all be brushed aside like the chaif 
from the wheat if checked up by the picture read of the 
disease in plain sight before you. In the main, the great 
mass of what patients tell you is of great value and im- 
portance, and, with proper deductions, perfectly reliable. 
In fact, I think it would be safe to say that a sharp 
observer would be able to make a fairly and approx- 
imately accurate diagnosis in 
seven cases out of ten, simply 
by what his eye and his touch 
tell him while listening to 
symptoms recounted by the 
patient. Timeand again have 
I seen an examination made of a reasonably intelligent 
patient, and when the recital had been finished and the 
hawklike gaze had traveled from head to foot and back 
again, from finger-nail to finger-nail, from eye to chest, 
a symptom which the patient had simply forgotten to 
mention would be promptly supplied; and the gasp with 
which the patient would acknowledge the truth of the 
suggestion was worth traveling miles to see. 

Of course, you pay no attention to any statement of the 
patient which flatly contradicts the evidence of your own 
senses. But, even where patients, through some pre- 
conceived notion, or from false ideas of shame or discredit 
attaching to some particular disease, are trying to mislead 
you, the very vigor of their efforts will often reveal their 
secret, just as the piteous broken-winged flutterings of the 
mother partridge reveal instantly to the eye of the bird- 
lover the presence of the young which she is trying to lure 
him away from. Only let a patient talk enough about his 
or her symptoms, and the truth will leak out. 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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THE NEW REPORTER 





HE Senate is the 
T Big Show in 

Washington. I 
found that out before 
I had been here very 
long. There is a lot of 
talk—mostly by the Rep- 
resentatives themselves 
—that the House is the 
popular branch of the 
legislative end of the 
Government, and it 
probably is, in a way, 
for it is elected by the 
people every two years. 
That is the only license 
for the claim, for, as an 
attraction for sightseers 
and as a gathering of 
statesmen who do things 
to write about, the 
House is merely a small 
tent with a fat lady, a 
Herodian mystery and 
a woolly horse when 
compared with the 
three-ringed circus at 
the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Most of the crowds go to the Senate galleries and nine- 
tenths of the reporters spend nine-tenths of the time they 
devote to Congress on that side. The reason is simple 
enough. You can tell ahead what the House is going to 
do, for it is run by a system of rules that tie it down toa 
fixed procedure. Anything is likely to happen in the 
Senate. Those statesmen have steadily resisted the idea 
of cléture in any form, and any Senator may talk as long 
as he pleases on any subject, and nobody can stop him 
until he gets ready to quit. Of course, the Senate goes 
along for days and days, maundering 
about this or that, but there is alway 
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Senator Boies Penrose 





And How He Views the 


Doings at the Capitol 


explains why he isin the Senate. His specialty is acting as 
complement for Senator Foraker, his colleague. He has a 
lingering hand-clasp and a sweetly-solemn smile, and always 
acts as if he was gladder than any one could be to see you, 
and will positively burst into tears if you go away without 
letting him tell you all about everything. Then he doesn’t 
tell you. He is modest and affable, and has no delusions 
about himself, which means that he knows his exact speed 
limitation and never tries to go beyond it, and that is 
more than some others in that company do. 


The Scenic Appurtenance 


HENEVER seat number two is occupied Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew, of New York, sits there. That 
isn’t often, for Senator Depew, even when he isin the Senate, 
goes bobbing around talking to others. The Senator is 
extremely careful with his attire. He looks every morning 
as if he had come out of a bandbox, and had been carefully 
ironed and pressed and manicured and barbered and mas- 
saged before they turned him loose. 

I had heard about Senator Depew ever since I was a 
boy, and I imagined he would be one of the big men in 
Washington. It didn’t take me long to discover that 
Depew is a legitimate front-row appurtenance. He’s 
scenery. The guides point him out to the tourists, but 
the correspondents never say anything about him, because 
he cuts no particular figure in the workings of the body. 

Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, has seat number three. 
Penrose is a mountain of a man, more than six feet tall, 
with great, broad shoulders and a barrel of a chest. He 
has a deep bass voice, and makes his a’s so broad they 
sound like roars of the fieree Numidian lion. When he 
votes ‘‘Aye”’ he booms out ‘‘O-i-i!”’ and the stained glass 

in the ceiling rattles. Penrose is*the same 
kind of a politician in Pennsylvania that Dick 





the chance that somebody will hop up 
and light a match that will start a 
lovely conflagration. 

They told me when I first came to 
Washington that the way to under- 
stand the Senate and get an intelligent 
appreciation of how it works was to 
find out exactly what relation each 
Senator has to each other Senator, and 
what each Senator stands for and how 
he operates. That was a joke, I guess, 
for I have met men who have been 
here twenty years engaged on just 
that proposition, and they haven’t 
found out half they should know. I 
bit, though, and started in. To make 
the work easier and somewhat sys- 
tematic I began on the front row of 
the Senate. I hadn’t been going very 
long before I began to suspect that 
the front row of the Senate isn’t so 
much. Naturally—or, at least, I 
thought naturally—it would seem 
that the men who do things in the 








is in Ohio. He wanted to be Senator, and 
he is. That isall thereisto it. He isa solitary 
statesman, with few friends and a sort of a 
sullen disposition. He walks up to the Capi- 
tol alone and walks back again, always giving 
a fine imitation of being immersed in thought, 
which is probably true, for, so far, the immer- 
sion has been complete. He has never got 
his head far enough above the thought he is 
immersed in to let the country in on any of 
the conclusions he has arrived at. He is a si- 
lent legislator, but he is very useful, inasmuch 
as he adds much weight to the front row, and 
gives an impression of solidity to that curious 
semi-circle of patriots. 

Senator Platt, of New York, sits next to 
Penrose. Early every morning, before any 
other Senator comes in, Platt totters in to his 
seat, aided by two husky attendants. They 
place him in his chair, and he folds his hands 
across his chest and sits there, staring at the 
carpet. Occasionally he has a resolution from 
the Committee on Printing to present, 
and he pulls himself to his feet and 








Senate would be there in that front 
row, right under the president’s eye, 
so they could get into action quickly 
and effectively. I was astonished to find the men who 
are the leaders back in the other rows. That front row is 
largely scenery. 

Still, I had gone almost around in my investigations 
before the fact that I was dealing with scenery instead of 
actors seeped entirely into me, and I discovered a lot of 
interesting things about that solemn fringe of persons who 
sit there, day after day, and do nothing much but answer 
roll-calls, except in one or two cases. 


The Tragedian of the Front Row 


HERE are eighteen seats in the front row, twelve of 

. them occupied by Republicans and six by Democrats. 
Seat number one is on the extreme right-hand end of the 
row as you face the presiding officer. Senator Charles 
Dick, of Ohio, sits there. Senator Dick is a thin, narrow- 
chested man, who wraps himself in a Prince Albert coat 
and wears the latest style of Akron, Ohio, low-cut vests 
and a black string tie. He looks like a tragedian, some- 
what crushed, to be sure, but still a tragedian. He has a 
long, smooth-shaven, sallow face, with waves of black hair 
brushed straight back and falling in tempestuous waves 
on his collar. He has been in politics for years, which 
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Senator James B. McCreary 





Next is Senator 
Heyburn, of Idaho, 
who was much vexed, 
they tell me, when he 
first came to the Sen- 
ate, because they said 
he weighed four hun- 
dred pounds, which he 
does not. Still, the Sen- 
ator is no sylph. He 
adds much to the avoir- 
dupois of the front row. 
He is about as tall east 
and west as he is north 
and south. He is an 
impressive person, with 
a broad, bleak face on 
which no whiskers grow. 
He is ponderous and 
dignified. When he 
makes a statement it 
sounds like the rush- 
ing of many waters. 
He lets go ‘‘Good- 
morning” at you, and 
you think for a mo- 
ment you have heard 
an interpretation of the 
Constitution. A speech by him is one succession of de- 
tonations that rock the lady on the dome. ; 

Senator Gallinger, next to Heyburn, is the hairless 
wonder of the front row. He is so bald he looks like an 
egg. The Senator isa doctor, and he always getsa nice read- 
ing notice whenever any one gets hurt around the Capitol, 
or faints in the galleries or on the floor. It reads like this, 
and is kept standing in the local newspaper offices: 
“Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, who is a doctor, 
was told of the incident and hurried to the sick person’s 
side, where he administered such remedies as were required 
and attended the patient until the ambulance arrived.” 
Mr. Gallinger’s principal labors are with the District of 
Columbia. He is chairman of the district committee, and 
occupies about the same position toward Washington as 
the president of our board of aldermen does to us. He isa 
most august and absorbed man, with ideas on all sorts of 
legislation, and an intense desire to get into all discussions 
pertaining to the functions of the Senate. He seems to 
have an idea that he invented the Senate. 














Senator Gallinger 


Uncle Shelby and His Specialty 


NCLE Shelby M. Cullom and Senator Frye, of Maine, 
president pro tem. of the Senate, have the next two 
seats. They have both been in the Senate for years, and take 
little part in what is going on. Uncle Shelby devotes him- 
self to his well-known specialty of looking like Abraham 
Lincoln, and Mr. Frye sits in deep study, as if there were 
passing through his mind recollections of days when the 
Senate was a greater body than it now isin his opinion. 
Frye always gives the impression that it is absurd for any- 
body to think of knowing anything but himself,and that he 
is too busy thinking to doanything about it. Onceina while 
he flares up and gets into a debate, but not often. Owing 
to the closeness with 

which Vice-President 





presents it ina little, piping voice that 
cannot be heard five feet. He rarely 
says anything else. He is bowed and 
thin, and his scraggly beard is patchy and white. 
I have watched him for half an hour at a time 
and have not seen him move once. He is appar- 
ently oblivious of what is going on around him, 
and never lifts his eyes from the floor. 

Then comes John Kean, of New Jersey, who 
really shouldn’t. be in that front row at all, for 
he is one of the men who does things in the 
Senate. My observations of Kean are that he 
has the confidence and the respect of the big 
men on his side of the chamber, and that he has 
much to say about what is done. He is a smil- 
ing, suave, active man, who goes about ceaselessly, 
talking to everybody in the Senate and to every- 
body out of it, and learning what is thought 
about whatever is uppermost. He is a sort of a 
father confessor to both sides. They all come 
to him and tell him their troubles, hopes, aspira-~ 
tions and fears, and he sympathizes with them, 
and keeps an accurate poll list. He knows be- 
fore any one else what the vote on any difficult 
proposition will be, and he is a keen-minded, 








Fairbanks sticks to his 
job, Mr. Frye’s place as 
president pro tem. does 
not give him much oppor- 
tunity to preside. He 
grieves about this also. 
The palmy days for his. 

Then comes the centre 
aisle and the first seat 
on the Democratic side, 
occupied by Senator 
McLaurin, of Mississippi, 
a most courteous old 
gentleman who votes 
and listens. Senator 
McCreary, of Kentucky, 
has the second seat. He 
is smooth and oily and 
fervent and fervid, and 
if he gets you in his 
grip he will never let you 
go until he has asked 
you all about yourself, 
and whether it isn’t pos- 
sible that you are kin 
to the well-known and 








far-sighted business man, skilled in the ways of 
the Senate, and always there. 


Senator John W. Daniel 


prominent family of his 
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State of the same name, with whom, suh, I have the honah 
of an intimate acquaintance that is one of my proudest 
boasts. He knows the ancestral tree of every Kentuckian, 
and never makes a miss. If you give him time he can 
trace any one to whom he wants to be particularly 
nice back to some leader of blue-grass chivalry. A shake 
of the hand from him is a benediction. He adds a 
beaming distinction to the front row on his side, but that 
is about all. 


The Olid Roman from Virginia 


QENATOR MARTIN, of Virginia, abuts McCreary. He is 

alittle, paunchy man, with a fringe of white hair and a 
comical strut when he walks. He is another of the silent 
Senators. When he answers roll-call he does it in the most 
confidential manner possible, as if his vote were a matter 
entirely between himself and the clerk. He always has a 
lot of Virginians in tow, because his State is next door, and 
he manages the politics so as to be boss all the time. His 
colleague, Senator John Warwick Daniel, sits next to him. 
Senator Daniel is the pride of the South. He is the sole 
remaining statesman of the old school. He is full of 
flowery periods and classic allusion. When he makes a 
speech he presses all the figures of speech into active and 
earnest work. He can talk like Gibbon’s Rome for days at 
a time, but he doesn’t often do it now. He likes to hear 
himself compared to an old Roman Senator, and the boys 
who write for the papers down his way always speak of 
his classic profile and say that is just what he is, which 
pleases everybody all around. 

Newlands, of Nevada, who has lived in Washington for 
years and years, has the next seat. Newlands gets out to 
Nevada whenever he is to be reélected, and stays East the 
rest of the time, which, as was pointed out to me, is proof 

“that he isa smart man. He likes to talk. There isn’t any 
subject out of which he will not take a fall, if he happens 
to be in the Senate chamber. He can get up and grapple 
with a question and throw it around the room for hours at 
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atime. He is a sort of an almost red-headed man, with 
a round, freckled face, and he has a benignant air when he 
is talking as if he had long had it in mind to give the 
Senate this treat and was now doing it, and how happy 
they all must be. He certainly is pleased, and he beams 
and talks and talks and beams, and the stenographers 
get cramps in their fingers, and the Senators go out to see 
what time it is. 

After Newlands comes McEnery, of Louisiana, who is 
very deaf and who occasionally makes a speech, which is 
an amazing series of whoops, for he cannot hear what he 
is saying. He is a nice, quiet old man, with a gray beard 
and a most benevolent eye. 

There are three more seats on the front row occupied 
by Republicans from the overflow. These are Brown, of 
Nebraska, Dixon, of Montana, and Richardson, of Dela- 
ware, all as new in the Senate as I am in the press gal- 
lery, for they have just begun to serve as Senators. 
Dixon was formerly in the House, but Brown and 
Richardson have not been in public life in Washington 
before. They are so new they aren’t really scenery. 
They are just really props. 


Richardson’s Tribute to Richardson 


T THAT, Richardson thinks well of himself. He wrote 
this sentence in his biography for the Congressional 
Directory, to which the members contribute their own 
sketches: ‘‘By his businesslike methods and strict hon- 
esty in all things, Mr. Richardson has attained to positions 
of honor and trust without his own solicitation whatever, 
and, by so doing, has won the respect and confidence of 
all who come in contact with him.’”’ He runs a canning 
factory, and will probably be taken up by the Senate as 
soon as the leaders find out about him. There are many 
things in the Senate that need to be canned. 
This is the result of my exploration of the front row of 
the Senate. Ifit were not that the Senators pick their own 
seats it would seem that there was method in placing these 
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statesmen in the first semi-circle of desks. There wasn’t, 
though. They got there themselves. Scattered around 
back of them, on both sides, are the men who carry on the 
work of the Senate, who direct its policies and make its 
plans. The front row is for exhibition purposes solely, 
and it surely is a wonder, when you come to analyze it. 


High Temperatures 


. quality of steel depends upon its temperature when 
plunged into water to be hardened. A few degree: 
too much or too little will make a different product, un- 
suited, perhaps, to the work for which it is wanted. In the 
casting of metals the same principle applies, and likewise 
in the burning of porcelain. The satisfactory coloring 
and glazing of porcelain are matters that have to do 
primarily with temperatures. 

Hence the importance of the work done by the Bureau 
of Standards, at Washington, in the way of standardizing 
contrivances for measuring high temperatures. Most 
people have no definite notion of the significance of such 
things, or of the intensity of the heat that is turned to 
account in the development of many of the new arts. 
They use the expression ‘‘red-hot” as indicating some- 
thing very hot indeed, and ‘‘white-hot”’ is a term beyond 
which imagination hardly proceeds. But, as a matter of 
fact, red-hot wrought-iron is at a temperature of about 
twenty-two hundred degrees Fahrenheit, while the same 
material white-hot is not far from twenty-seven hundred 
degrees. 

Relatively speaking, those are low temperatures. 

The most refractory porcelain melts at twenty-nine 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and at a temperature con- 
siderably below that mark asbestos will run like water. 
The melting point of platinum, which is a fixed laboratory 
mark, is thirty-one hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 
At this point nearly all rocks become fluid. But several 
of the rare metals resist a far higher heat than platinum. 
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The Sufferings of its Rich During the Late Unpleasantness 


New York a young gentleman whose 

name fell pleasantly upon fashion- 
able ears as indicating all that was noblest and most dis- 
tinguished in England’s history. He was a light-hearted 
young man, of a lively and adventurous disposition. He 
brought with him a plentiful supply of the latest London 
clothes—and manners. He was determined to see the best 
in, and make the best of, America. At a moment’s notice 
and upon any provocation he was ready to lunch at Del- 
monico’s, take tea at the Waldorf-Astoria, dine at Sherry’s, 
or, indeed, in any decently-appointed private house where 
the champagne was fit to drink. He loved America, and 
it was really no trouble to induce him to spend the week- 
end at Tuxedo or out on Long Island. His was, in short, 
a delightfully happy and buoyant nature, as yet unde- 
pressed by misfortune or care. Would that one could say 
that the story of his life here was equally unclouded! Now, 
when we, too, in America have known what financial crises 
are, and monetary stringency, we might, perhaps, in this 
year of sorrow, prove more sympathetic to struggling 
foreigners on our shores. 

All seemed to go well. There was no premonition of 
disaster. Then a certain lady, living in East Sixty-third 
Street, received, by the hand of a district messenger boy, 
a hastily-scrawled note from our young man. She was not 
what you could call an intimate friend of his, but she had 
at least met him, for once some friend had brought him to 
her house for tea. There had been several other people 
there, it is true, and she had really not had a word with 
him. One must try to be fair to her; she says she was 
extremely surprised to receive his note. 

It was written with that directness which characterizes 
the British aristocracy. There was the briefest apology 
for troubling a comparative stranger; then he proceeded 
to a statement concerning his financial condition: 

‘“‘T hope very much that you will remember my coming 
to tea the other day, and that you wiil send me, by the 
bearer, who will wait, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
dollars. I have been very happy and comfortable in my 
rooms here; but, unless you can help me, I am afraid I shall 
have to leave the St. Regis and find cheaper quarters!’’ 

Does it not make the reader’s heart bleed to think of 
this young man, ‘‘happy and comfortable,” forced to 
endure anything léss than the utmost modern luxury? 
His story, alas, has a sad ending. The lady in East Sixty- 
third Street was less tender-hearted than the reader; she 
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At a Moment’s Notice He was Ready to Dine in Any 
Decently-Appointed Private House Where the 
Champagne was Fit to Drink 


dismissed the messenger—almost with a 
laugh. And the wretched hero of this 
tale, at the mercy of his own individual 
financial crisis, left the St. Regis. He moved across 
Fifth Avenue to the Gotham! 

This story, though true, is a parable, if you like. It is in 
much this same way that the miserable rich people of New 
York are suffering to-day. The newspapers are full of 
sensational reports of their enforced economy. And 
investigation, so far as it is possible, discloses that the 
newspapers are not quite wrong. There are people in 
New York—people always considered rich—who have cut 
down their staff of men-servants from the usual number to 
three or four only; and it is whispered that there is a well- 
known and fashionable house in East Seventy-second 
Street, where an unfortunate English butler is working 
single-handed, without a second man. It is certain that 
Mrs. X, the widow of a great Pittsburg magnate, with a 
town house (in New York, of course, not Pittsburg), a 
place at Newport, and one on Long Island, is only keeping 
up three motor-cars at present. And it is unquestionable 
that the other evening in East Fifty-second Street—of 
course, not in the very smartest part; in fact, rather near 
Lexington Avenue—there was a dinner-party of ten— 
without champagne! 

These facts, which must surely wring tears from a 
stone, are only characteristic signs of the poverty and 
suffering which are prevalent among the rich in New York. 

To speak more seriously for the moment, the question is 
whether, in spite of the unquestionable diminution of 
spending-money, there has been any curtailment in New 
York’s fund for living and enjoyment which can really 
demand our sympathy. Let it hastily be said that this 
does not apply to the poor, to those who, for lack of a better 
term, must be called the ‘‘ working classes,” nor to the 
thousands of panic-stricken foreigners flying eastward on 
every steamer. In their cases economy soon cuts to the 
quick. But the rich, the well-to-do, have become, in the 
past few years of prosperity, so thickly padded with luxu- 
rious and spendthrift habits that they can endure easily 
some thinning of their outer covering and not scream with 
pain. If, at the restaurants, mushrooms sous cloche, at 
$3.75 a portion, are being ordered less frequently than they 
were last year, breakfast foods and pancakes are doubtless 
being ordered more often. And, from the point of view 
of national prosperity, the cellars and manure-beds in 
New Jersey, where the fungus is reared, are considerably 
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less important than the 
wheat fields of the West. 
New York, to the casual 


gent foreigner—shall we 
say ?—presents practically 
no outward signs of any 
slackening of the pace of 
life. Fifth Avenue is still 
jammed with automobiles 
(though a cynical gentle- 
man in a club window 
says that the owners con- 
tinue to drive them up and 
down in the hope that the 
aforesaid intelligent for- 
eigner will have fifty dollars 
in cash in his pockets, and 
so be able to buy two or 
three cars to take home as 
souvenirs). 

There are two opera 
houses going at the same 
old prices, packed almost 
every night from pit to 
dome, and competing by 
the cable in the making of 
new and fabulous offers 
to the last famous prima 
donna across the Atlantic. 
We may be poor in New 
York, but we mean to have 
the best, no matter what 
it costs! 

The theatres are not all 
full, of course—this may be 
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“‘Well, you, for example,” some one 
asked. ‘‘Are you hard hit and put to it to 
economize?” 

‘‘Indeed, I am!” 

“‘And in just what way? 
household expenses 

She meditated a moment delicately; 
then, ‘‘Well, I’m trying to cut down on 
eggs,”’ she said. 

Again the heart bleeds at such suffering 
—or in another mood one laughs. 

Admittedly there is less cash, there is 
an enormous extension of credit, and, here 
and there, martyred millionairesses are 
economizing ‘‘on eggs.’”’ But there are com- 
pensations. For example, one hears lamen- 
tations that rents have fallen everywhere, 
especially of large and luxurious houses. 
But what does this mean except that it will 
be easier than ever to secure such houses 
to live in? Again, a great many people 
have thought that they had better give up 
their opera boxes this year. But are there, 
for that, any boxes vacant? No, indeed! 
People who have been waiting years for the 
chance have them at last, and have paid for 
them in hard cash. 

Thereisanother compensation—and again 
quotation must be made from the gentle- 
man who takes a cynical view of things. 
Never before have so many people been 
able to get credit. Never before has it been 
so easy to give a perfect excuse for any 
retrenchments one may be observed to 
practice. This is no secret to be given away; 
for there is scarcely any one left upon Man- 
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all the good things cram 
the houses to the doors, 
and as for the musical comedy which is the winter’s 
success, one may, apparently, take seats years ahead, 
so that that attraction will be a solace for one’s declin- 
ing years. There are no fewer glittering electric signs 
than usual along the Great White Way, and the young 
actresses (and others) who step lightly along its side- 
walks seem to wear larger hats and longer and more 
expensive ostrich feathers than ever before—if the un- 
assisted male eye can be trusted to report accurately upon 
such matters. 

You can, it is true, occasionally get a table at one of the 
popular restaurants without tipping the head waiter more 
than a dollar or two, and the newspapers occasionally 
print depressing accounts of the fall in restaurant takings- 
in. But the casual observer only sees that, as Mother 
Nature abhors a vacuum, so does New York any empty 
place where food and drink are to be secured—all the 
eating-houses are crowded as usual, the tables groan with 
the most wonderful food in the world, and none of the 
sleek, fat inhabitants of Manhattan seems to have grown 
thin from lack of nourishment. Not only do the old estab- 
lishments go on gayly, but there are new ones. One in 
Forty-second Street, for example, alleging itself to be the 
largest in New York, the decorations of which seem to have 
proceeded from the disordered imagination of Nero 
reincarnate under a simple Anglo-Saxon name, is thronged 
nightly, and at prices which rival and almost surpass the 
efforts of the stately places in Fifth Avenue. Who lacks 
money? Who is denying himself of the good things of 
life? Who is not still eating, drinking and being merry, 
though to-morrow even a more terrifying financial crisis 
may come to sweep away fortunes? 


the Knickerbocker 


Bolstering Credit with Merrymaking 


F COURSE, the cynical gentleman in the club window, 
quoted before, says people go to the restaurants 
because they don’t dare not to, for the sake of their credit. 
And it is a curious fact, and a tragical-comical comment 
on our civilization, that on the worst nights of the crisis, 
when Wall Street seemed almost to be in the throes, one of 
its most important magnates had a large table for twenty 
or so set for dinner in the centre of the most conspicuous 
of the town’s restaurants, in order to proclaim aloud that 
his nerves were steady, his spirit optimistic and his purse 
still full. (It’s an ill wind ; in that ill-starred week 
the proprietor of that restaurant at least saw his business 
thrive.) The necessity of sustained credit in this way is, 
perhaps, passed now, but the necessity of stuffing one’s self 
with costly food is always with New York and in all prob- 
ability always will be. 

‘*Ah, you don’t know,” cried a lady giving a luncheon 
at Sherry’s. ‘‘I admit this place is full, and no one seems 
to be economizing. But it is in the housekeeping. Oh, if 
you knew . 

Her electric brougham was waiting outside to convey 
her to her charming and luxurious abode. 








were true, this institution would have been 
in a position to make the Bank of England 
look like a child’s toy thing for holding pennies. Thismania 
for having had an account at the Knickerbocker is running 
over New York like the ‘‘grippe.”” The man at the club 
who borrowed ten dollars of you last August because he 
didn’t have a red cent to pay his room-rent with, must 
at that very time—if we can believe him now—have 
had a handsome balance at the little building at Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. And there is one 
beggar down by Madison Square who has done well lately 
with this same story—told almost with a wink and a 
twinkle in his eye—that he, too, don’t you know? has 
everything tied up at the Knickerbocker. He is in 
rags, but he humorously says that all he asks is that you 
should cash a ten-cent check for him. He is cleverer, 
and a little honester, too, than the ladies who are asking 
credit at their dressmaker’s on the same plea. 


The Agony of the Nouveaux Pauvres 


UT such compensations, such makeshifts, are to be 
considered only in passing. Let us again contemplate 
the agony of the nouveaux pauvres. New York has become 
impossible, on account of its expensiveness, for a few of the 
most stricken in pocket. One lady, for example, is going 
to spend the winter in a small apartment on the Champs 
Elysées in Paris. She will get a month, perhaps, on the 
Riviera, motoring down there along the Rhone valley. 
Then she is to take her “cure” at Carlsbad. After that she 
hopes to have saved enough money to make the smallest 
kind of a cottage in Newport possible. Another family will 
pass most of the winter on the Nile in a private dahabiyeh 
—not, of course, a steam one, but just the ordinary, old- 
fashioned thing with sails. But a friend of theirs in Paris 
has engaged a very decent che for them, and they hope to 
be fairly comfortable. In these hard times that is some- 
thing. One might multiply these instances of brave, 
light-hearted attempts to face squarely the problems of 
poverty, but is it worth while? 

The point is that thousands of New Yorkers have got 
to ‘‘pig it” this winter on incomes of between fifty and a 
hundred thousand. We of the submerged millions, who do 
actually now sit counting our pennies like misers, can only 
pray that the rich may be given strength to endure. 

After all, as has been remarked before this article was 
written, everything is a question of degree. There is a 
delicious story now going the rounds which may be quoted 
here. There are ninety-nine chances to one against its 
being true, but one wishes it were. It runs that Mr. 
Rockefeller was discussing the late crisis in Wall Street, 
and the action of various powerful men there in quieting 
the panic and protecting the interests of the general public. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan came in for special praise, as having, 
often at the risk of considerable harm to his own interests, 
acted in a generous and public-spirited way. 

“And,” continued the great man, ‘‘it is all the more to 
be praised when one considers that Morgan is not a rich 
man.” !!! 


Comment on this is almost impossible. Possibly, to Mr. 
Morgan, you and I do not look rich. Possibly, to you and 
me that beggar in Madison Square—and so on. Let us not 
judge. Let us merely, when the newspapers contain 
alarmist articles, contemplate with a kindly and philo- 
sophic mind the suffering rich. 


‘If This Bill Passes —’’ 


— eld familiar attempt to postpone the advent of 
something that everybody admits is due to arrive will 
be seen again in this session of Congress in connection with 
the parcels-post bill. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission killed the 
sacred American railroad pass, outcries from newspaper 
publishers and theatrical managers were especially pierc- 
ing. To-day, though, few persons who ever rode on passes 
would care to accept one. The newspaper publisher has 
no objection to receiving cash for his railroad advertising 
instead of being paid with the figurative prize pumpkins. 
The theatrical manager is delighted to pay fare because, 
nowadays, when some questionable person presents a card 
at the front door in the name of a railroad and asks for 
the ‘‘courtesies,’’ he can be referred to the box-office and 
told the price of good parquet seats. No pass ever issued 
evaded the laws of compensation. But, formerly, while 
every man who enjoyed a free ride knew he would have 
to make some return, none knew how much, or when the 
debt would be finally canceled. To-day all those values are 
fixed and known. 

Then, the pure food law. How the honest food manu- 
facturer did protest against the prospect of putting truth- 
ful labels on his jars and cans. Yet to-day the honest 
manufacturer’s protest against the abolition of that law 
would be much louder. For, until it was passed and en- 
forced, he had no show against the competition of the 
adulterator. 

Smith & Co. ground pure pepper, and had to sell it 
for pepper prices. Jones & Jones ground nutshells, and 
charged half as much, and put up their stuff with just 
as pretty a label. But when it became necessary to state 
that such a product contained such-and-such a percentage 
of walnut shells, the adulterators went out of business in 
a thousand industries. 

A British parliamentary commission was investigating 
the probable effects of a proposed law. Witness after wit- 
ness appeared for the ‘“‘interests’”’ and protested that it 
meant the ruin of the industry, that it gave the trade to 
foreigners. 

An engineer, testifying only to technicalities, was asked, 
as a chance question, whether he knew what his em- 
ployers thought of this measure. ‘‘Well, I should not 
care to mention any name,” he said, ‘‘but a party said 
to me lately, ‘If this bill passes, Hobbs, you know, we can 
still try to meet it.’”’ 

The express companies will try, too. And they will have 
to compete with Uncle Sam only on parcels up to ten or fif- 
teen pounds. The limit in England is eleven pounds, for 
instance. Small packages weighing more have to be han- 
dled there as fast freight by the railroads, on special trains, 
because there are no express companies. No American 
railroad wants this small-package business. So, even if 
the worst happens, the express companies will still remain 
in business to handle a big traffic that nobody else wants. 





An Unfortunate Butler is Working Single-Handed, 
Without a Second Man 
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American Wives and Foreign 
Husbands—By An Ex-Diplomat 





Too Much 5; 
Attention Paid to ; 
Wife's Dressing and 
Not Enough to ‘ 

Husband's or Baby's : 


American girls keep on marrying foreigners. 

Sociologists and statisticians have been wasting 
arguments and tabulated data to demonstrate that mar- 
riages of this kind are invariably productive of misery, yet 
feminine America, far from being deterred by the warning, 
has been lately pledging its troth, with an even greater 
frequency than usual, to men from beyond the sea. 
Within the last two months more engagements or mar- 
riages of American girls to European noblemen have been 
announced than ever before in a similar period, thus leav- 
ing the inference that each individual young woman is 
willing to take this very important step on the chance that 
her marriage will prove a happy exception to the dismal 
rule. 

Unable to restrain these adventurous young ladies from 
abandoning their home haven and sailing out upon this 
notoriously dangerous sea, we owe it to them, at least, to 
show them how to navigate there with the greatest chance 
of safety. True, up to now this has remained an un- 
charted ocean, but if any wisdom whatever can be de- 
duced from experience out of the vast legion of wrecks 
that strew its surface, we should surely be able to gather 
valuable knowledge as to the mutations of its whimsical 
tides, the whereabouts of its shoals, and the identity of 
the pirate craft that infest its waters. 


¢ efforts to the contrary notwithstanding, our 


The Causes of Unhappiness 


I HAVE made a careful and most exhaustive study of 
these international conjugal failures, and, as the result 
of these observations, extending over many years, I 
believe I am in a position to indicate why so many of them 
terminate unhappily. 

In the first place, I take issue emphatically with the 
usual theory of Americans that unions of this sort are 
necessarily productive of misery, because European hus- 
bands of American women are generally unprincipled 
reprobates. I hold that such a wholesale denunciation is 
neither logical nor fair. It occasionally happens that one 
of these men is really a disreputable scoundrel, with whom 
no right-minded woman of any nationality could get 
along any better than his unfortunate American wife. 
But such specimens of the innate, unreformable brute are 
the exception rather than the rule, and should be classified 
in a category quite apart from the legions of honest, 
well-meaning men for whose disagreements with their 
American wives they are only partially responsible. The 
bulk of them are a decent enough lot, whose bad qualities 
are no more numerous or flagrant than those of the 
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The truth of the matter 
is that all of the defects 
are not necessarily on the side of the European husbands. 
The wives, too, contribute their quota, and it is the com- 
bination of these ‘‘incompatible” qualities that usually 
create the friction productive of so much marital infelicity. 

This statement, naturally, will not evoke a responsive 
echo of indorsement from the legions of American women 
whose liv2s began to run in jolting grooves from the very 
day they became the wives of foreigners. They have 
grown into the habit of regarding themselves somewhat as 
martyrs, and have converted their relatives and hosts of 
friends to the belief that a European is incapable of being a 
good husband. To arrive, however, at an absolutely im- 
partial judgment of the general question, the testimony of 
these women should be accepted only as witnesses on 
precisely the same plane of credibility as the witnesses on 
the other side of the case. This is simply abstract fairness. 
Give the husbands the chance to tell their stories, too, and 
when you have heard both sides of the case, and have 
weighed the cons as well as the pros, you will be able to 
render a decision that will come pretty close to being strict 
and unbiased justice. This is the sort of evidence I have 
been trying to collect for years, and in summing it up I 
hope that my calm, dispassionate presentation of the case 
will prove of value to those charming American girls who 
may hereafter become the wives of foreigners. 

As a general proposition, it is not wise to enter the 
married state with one’s own individuality too firmly 
riveted to a rocky foundation. The most enduring struc- 
tures in architecture are those that are built with due 
allowance for vibration. They weather the winds and 
periodic tremors of the earth immeasurably better than 
those unbudging monuments of masonry that are strained 
by every agitation of the elements, until finally a wide- 
gaping crack in the walls foretells their imminent crum- 
bling. It is very much the same thing in all kinds of 
married life, but the faulty architecture is responsible for 
an infinitely greater number of ruins in those cases where 
the man and woman belong to different nationalities. In 
these instances, the personality of each is keenly accent- 
uated by his and her national habits, peculiarities and 
prejudices. Therefore, right from the outset, the super- 
structure is continually strained down to its very founda- 
tion—unless allowance is made for vibration. 


When Individual Theories Clash 


Y OBSERVATION convinces me that many of the 
most notoriously unhappy marriages of American 
women with foreigners began simply by some foolish little 
clash of individual theories resulting from early training 
along lines that were diametrically different one from the 
other. The spirit of mutual concession was absent from 
the household, and an interminable chapter of turmoil and 
dissension followed as the direct consequence. 

Take any one of these international marital failures that 
happens to have been familiar to you from its beginning. 
The history of one will very accurately portray the evolu- 
tion of all. If you chance to have made the acquaintance 
of the man before his marriage, you probably found him an 
agreeable fellow, with no noticeable symptoms of the 
objectionable qualities he seems to have developed so 
markedly during his marriage. You probably knew the 
girl very well, and liked her for her intelligence, her strong 
personality, and her lovable characteristics. When the 
news came to you from abroad that the young couple were 
at odds, you instinctively attributed all the blame to the 
man, and assumed that he was just like all the rest 
of his fellow-Europeans who had married American 
girls—an unprincipled fortune-hunter. 

In all probability you were wrong—wrong in 
assuming that all the blame lay upon the man’s 
side, and that he was, per se, unworthy of such a 
wife. If all the facts were known, it would doubt- 
less appear that the responsibility for the rupture 
that had occurred was equally distributed between 
husband and wife; that neither was guilty of any 
very serious wrongdoing or any inherent wicked- 
ness of character, but that both were equally guilty 
of a stubborn adherence to their respective racial 
attributes. And thereby hangs this tale, the pur- 
port of which is to indicate the frequently trifling, 
and easily correctable, causes from which issue these 


About to Marry a Count 


developing into grave 
dissensions and perpet- 
ual wretchedness. It was quite by accident that I first 
happened to discover the trail that leads to the solution 
of so many of these conjugal puzzles. It made it easy for 
me thereafter to tread my way to the fountain-source of 
nearly every such case that fell under my observation. 

In the particular instance in question, a great European 
nobleman was married to a beautiful, charming, cultivated 
and enormously rich American girl. The wedding was 
perhaps the most notable social event of that year in a 
certain chief city of the United States, and the newspaper 
reports of the brilliant occurrence invested it with the 
utmost publicity both here and in Europe. To me the 
occasion was something more than the usual great 
trans-Atlantic marriage, for both parties had long been 
intimate personal friends of mine. I went back with 
them to Europe, and saw them safely settled in a splen- 
did medizval chateau, belonging to the bridegroom, for 
what I hoped and expected would prove one of the 
happiest honeymoons on record. 


The Little Rift Within the Lute 


T WAS several months later before the first hint came to 
methat everything was not couleurde rose. My suspicion 
was originally awakened by a very noticeable lack of his 
habitual exuberance of temperament on the part of the 
husband. The wife was able to conceal more effectually 
the outward signs of her unhappiness. Some time later 
still I was their guest at the old castle, and our inti- 
mate daily companionship finally broke down the walls of 
their reserve, and from each of them in turn, unknown 
to the other, I learned the sad story of their individual 
griefs. 

‘* Mon ami,” said the husband, ‘‘you know with what 
intense love, bordering on adoration, I regarded Adéle 
during the days of our engagement. Well, I pledge you 
my word of honor I am just as madly, desperately, in love 
with her to-day as I was then. Yet we are almost like 
mere acquaintances only in the cold formality of our rela- 
tions. I have done nothing—that is, nothing of which I am 
conscious, nothing with which I can blame myself—to 
estrange her, yet I realize that all her affection for me has 
gone. The misery this has caused me! And the most 
horrible thought of all is that this coldness may keep on 
growing until she will want to leave me altogether. I love 
her so that I could not deny her even this, but the day we 
are legally separated I shall end everything; for life would 
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be no longer worth living if she had passed out of my 
existence.” . 

That same day the lovely young wife aiso took me into 
her confidence. This is, in substance, what she said: 

‘‘T do love him, for I could not help it if I tried to. Yet 
he exasperates me beyond endurance. He is as kind a 
man as there is in the world, and always treats me with 
the utmost gentleness, but though he says he is anxious to 
do so, he never seems able to accustom himself to my 
American ideas and ways. He has lots of European habits 
that I do not like, but I do not interfere with them at all, 
and expect him to have the same consideration for my 
customs. Instead of that, I know he resents these racial 
characteristics of mine, and is always trying to correct 
them—though he denies that he feels that way. This I 
will not have, and if these disputes continue much longer 
I shall leave him once for all, even if it breaks my heart.” 


Quarreled Over the Kind of Breakfast 


ee. that they were laying up for themselves 
a future weighted with the keenest sorrow, and all, 
I suspected, over some trivialities, I catechised them 
severally and was amazed to find 
the proverbial mole-hill was of the 
most infinitesimal proportions. The 
question that started the first issue 
between them was silly in the infan- 
tile importance they attached to it. 
She had been accustomed all her 
young life to an American breakfast 
of several courses served at a fairly 
early hour in the dining-room; he, 
to taking nothing but a cup of coffee 
and a roll, or piece of toast, in bed, 
never earlier than ten o’clock. At 
first, each tried to win the other to 
his or her matutinal program, and, 
failing, persistently stuck to his and 
her respective forms of repasts. 
From differing upon this little mat- 
ter of taste or habit they fell into 
the way of dragging forth from their 
previous desuetude a string of other 
household or personal customs, 
which vary with different nationali- 
ties, and establishing them as fixed 
practices to be adhered to with as 
much allegiance as if they were 
solemn articles of faith. In all the 
various issues thus raised there was 
not a single one that merited an 
instant’s serious thought, yet they 
had all become matters of grave 
moment in the little family, simply 
because they symbolized the rival 
nationality of husband and wife, 
and, indirectly, represented the spirit 
of personal independence which 
neither was willing to surrender to 
the other. ; 

In a laughing, ironical fashion I 
was able that evening to show both 
of them how childishly preposterous 
were their attitudes, and then and 
there they promised me that ever 
afterward it would be their delight 
to make mutual concessions when- ‘ 
ever any subject whatever produced 
the slightest suggestion of contro- 
versy between them. From that 
day to this no cloud has ever hovered 
over their home, which is one of the happiest on earth. 

I knew a singularly impetuous couple years ago in 
Dresden whose marital difficulties grew at times so keen 
that it took a form necessitating police intervention. 
There was something of a comic-opera aspect about this 
family history, for it grew to be known, far and wide, that 
the big, burly husband, an officer in the Saxon army, was 
periodically trounced by his little American wife, a young 
woman from one of our southwestern States, who had 
amassed an extraordinary amount of self-reliance during 
her girlhood years on her father’s ranch. Another accom- 
plishment that she had acquired during the same period 
was a remarkable skill with the pistol. A cursory investi- 
gation that I made of this case revealed that the fair 
American had the habit of enforcing supineness on her 
husband’s part by pointing a revolver at his head, while in 
her other hand she wielded a big rawhide whip. I dis- 
covered that the chief fault the young spouse found with 
her liege lord was that he insisted upon speaking German 
in the family, instead of English. Being the more rigorous 
disciplinarian of the two, she finally carried her point. 
As soon as the language of the lady’s country came to be 
spoken habitually in that German home, the angel of 
peace, with a broad grin on his countenance, settled down 
as a steady lodger in that household, and stayed there for 
evermore. It likewise happened that all the American 


acquaintances of the young couple, unaware of the real 
cause of the former dissension, invariably spoke of the 
Saxon husband as having completely reformed his bad 
habits. 

No; you are mistaken. I have not instanced two iso- 
lated cases simply to illustrate how the wife is occasionally 
in the wrong, or to point the moral that serious family 
troubles often originate from some foolish little picayune 
source. I have simply recalled, at random, two cases that 
are not essentially different from the mass I collated 
during the many years my investigations continued. Ina 
vast majority of the domestic dissensions that fell under 
my observation, no vital issue or no great question of 
principle whatever was involved in the disputes that were 
the beginning of the conjugal troubles. The primal crash 
came when some petty national habit of the one collided 
with a similar custom of the other—and neither wished to 
be the first to hold out the laurel branch. 

The only thing that seemed to give a particular classi- 
fieation to the general category of ‘‘First Causes” was 


the nationality of the husband. Thus, when an American 
girl married an Englishman, if she and he quarreled at 
all it was pretty sure to be about some matter that 





He was Too “ Horsey” 


would not even raise the mildest ripple of an argument 
between an American wife and her Continental husband. 

The American-born wife of a British peer or.a peer’s 
son usually complained that: 

Her husband’s family persistently treated her as if she 
were of an inferior social grade. 

Her noble husband’s attitude toward her habitually 
implied that he regarded their marriage, not as a heart’s 
romance, but as a business agreement, in which she had 
got the best of the bargain. 

Being a man of cold, phlegmatic temperament, he did 
not fulfill her ideal of a husband as a lover whose resistless 
devotion should show in every glance, gesture, word and 
act. 

He always spoke sneeringly of Americans as Yankees, 
and expected her to love the Royal Family with the same 
sort of blind worship with which he regarded it. 

He resented her not being a good housekeeper, and not 
giving more of her time to looking after the innumerable 
little details of their home. 

He was too ‘‘horsey,’”’ and showered more attention on 
his hunters than on his wife. 

He made his wife play second fiddle to the baby, who 
was treated with the utmost deference for its exalted 
lineage, while its mother was made to feel constantly that 
she was only just a little better than the infant’s nurse. 
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He made a habit of ridiculing her voice, accent and 
attire, and urging her to take as her model one of the 
colorless, limp and dowdy dowagers of the English 
aristocracy. 

The British husband’s counter-arraignment generally 
ran something like this: 

‘*Edith is a very fine character at heart, but she has lots 
of foolish little defects that she refuses to correct. For 
instance: 

‘Instead of the repose of manner that is so unmis- 
takably the characteristic of people of high society in 
England, she is perpetually restless, like all Americans, 
even when she is asleep; she wants to be doing something 
all the time ; generally something that is not good form. 

‘‘She likes better to go to the theatre than to go out to 
dinner-parties among our particular circle of friends, and 
when she goes to the theatre she does not want to wear 
décolleté gowns, because the women in America are not 
accustomed to do so. 

‘‘She does not care for riding to hounds, but dotes on 
flirting with all my friends. 

‘‘She keeps on telling me all the time that I ought to 
have some occupation, ought to go to work, because every 
man in her country has always some- 
thing to do. 

‘*When we are down at my place 
in the country she sits around the 
house all day reading novels, and I 
can’t, for the life of me, get her 
interested in working among the 
families of my country people. 

‘‘She refuses to laugh whenever 
any of my friends tell her en English 
joke, and always pretends that 
English jokes are such solemn things 
she never knows just when to laugh. 

‘“‘T believe that she intentionally 
accentuates her American accent, 
talks her American slang, and ex- 
aggerates the high pitch of her 
American voice just to annoy me. 

‘‘When she writes English she 
always does so in her ridiculous 
American spelling, until my friends 
have got into the habit of thinking 
her illiterate. 

‘‘She cares more for the baby than 
she does for me, and, whenever I 
complain about that, she says it is 
natural, for the baby is only half as 
stupid as I am, being only half 
English.” 

You may take my word for it, for 
I am speaking by the card, that 
these particular specifications con- 
stitute about as ponderous an indict- 
ment as the average British husband 
and American wife are able to draw 
up against one another when they 
attempt to explain the issues on 
which they have agreed to disagree. 
From the data that I have collected 
on the same general subject among 
trans-Atlantic couples residing in 
different Continental countries, and 
who no longer dwell together in 
harmony, I glean a similar rosary of 
weighty woes. 

French, German, Russian and 
Italian husbands of American women 
often unite in condemning one par- 
ticularly national characteristic of 
their better halves. They aver that their spouses bring with 
them across the sea a certain trait that is never found 
among the women of Europe, namely, a disposition to run 
the family with a high hand. In their lands, the man is 
looked upon as the head of the household, and it is from 
him that the wives and children take the orders that rule 
the family. The American wife, they say, immediately 
starts in to revolutionize this traditional condition, and 
therefrom dates the first conjugal split. In nine out of 
every ten cases that came under my notice this American 
peculiarity was cited by the husbands as marking the first 
parting of the ways. Here are a few other accusations 
made by European husbands against their American wives : 


The Bill of Particulars Against the Wife 


OO much personal independence too emphaticaily 
reiterated. 

Too much Anglo-Saxon Puritanism too persistently 
recommended. 

Too much nagging. 

Too much attempted interference with husband's liberty 
in manners and matters that are natural to every European. 

Too much attention paid to wife’s dressing and not 
enough to husband’s or baby’s. 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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No one demands fair 
play for himself so insistently 
as a foul fighter. 








Putting Money to Honest Work 


RING November the amount of national banknotes 
outstanding increased forty-six million dollars, with 
further increases pending, while gold to the amount of one 
hundred millions either arrived from Europe or was on 
the way. The amount of money in circulation, therefore, 
increased about a hundred and fifty millions in little more 
than thirty days. 

This brings our stock of money up to substantially 
thirty-five dollars per capita, which is almost double 
England’s stock per capita and nearly one-half more than 
Germany’s. France leads with forty dollars, but there 
banknotes are very generally used to make settlements, 
which with us are made by check. 

Naturally, the old greenback notion that monetary 
troubles are easily curable by creating, out of hand, a lot 
more money, revives sporadically and under various 
guises in a time like this. Yet nothing is clearer than that 
our troubles are due, not to a lack of actual money, but 
to the manner in which we use what we have. 

During November, by the way, with an acute money 
crisis at New York throughout the month, sales on the 
Stock Exchange dropped to only ten million shares of a 
par value of eight hundred and forty-nine million dollars— 
or about the amount of the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States—against nineteen million shares of a par 
value of sixteen hundred and thirty-three million dollars 
in November, 1906; twenty-seven million shares of a par 
value of twenty-four hundred and seventy million dollars 
in November, 1905; and thirty-two million shares of a 
par value of three thousand and forty-eight million dollars 
in the really palmy month of November, 1904. 

The market value averages eighty to ninety-five per 
cent. of the par value. And, throughout the month, while 
ninety-day loans on Stock Exchange collateral were ob- 
tainable at twelve to fifteen per cent., we find quotations 
of ‘‘ choice, double-name commercial paper, sixty to ninety 
days,”’ as follows: First week, ‘‘no business’; second 
week, ‘‘nominal”’; third week, ‘‘nominal’’; fourth week, 
“eight per cent.” : 

If we could manage to use what money we have rather 
more for business and rather less for gambling, stringencies 
would not be so common. 


The Democratic Incubus 


Sey you heard the Democratic party making a dole- 
-4. ful sound? Many organs, which assume to speak by 
the authority of that organization, deplore Mr. Bryan. The 
party, they say, doesn’t want himatall. Heisan incubus— 
an Old Man of the Sea, who has mysteriously secured a seat 
upon the prostrate neck of Democracy, and refuses to get off. 

They pathetically point out that the party would stand 
a splendid show next year if only Mr. Bryan would get 
out of the way and give some acceptable candidate a show 
at the nomination; but, still more pathetically, they opine 
that Mr. Bryan will not do it, and the party must once 
more go weltering down toruin under his disastrous banner. 

A great party with an incubus is certainly a melancholy 
spectacle. We do not recall that one was ever afflicted in 
that manner before. The case is beyond the reach of 
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surgery, because what gives the Old Man of the Sea his 
strangle-hold! upon the party is simply his popularity 
among the members of the party. What those who deplore 
Mr. Bryan really mean is that they fear a majority of 
Democrats will insist upon nominating him; that he can 
get more votes than anybody else. What they want him 
to do is to persuade many Democrats that they are mis- 
taken in deeming him the most available candidate. We 
doubt whether the Nebraskan could conscientiously do it. 

We hardly think it physically possible for an incubus to 
amputate itself. 


The Mob and the Demagogue 


“T)O NOT for one moment,” said an eminent and con- 

servative Republican politician of New York, level- 
ing a menacing gaze at the White House, “‘let your eye 
wander from the man on the head of the barrel. It is he 
who in all ages has started the fires that have burned into 
cinders the accumulations of generations.” 

We do not happen to be acquainted with those passages 
in history which the speaker evidently had in mind. The 
only persons we are able to recall at the moment who 
burned into cinders the accumulations of generations 
could not be classed as demagogues, whatever other faults 
they might be charged with. 

Upon another point, however, we think our knowledge 
is less faulty. The people of the United States at this 
writing, we judge, differ quite widely in intelligence from 
various populations which, in the far past, were inflamed 
to mere brainless frenzy—as the people of England, for 
example, by Titus Oates’ fabrication of a Popish conspiracy 
some two centuries ago. 

A theory that the people of the United States to-day are 
not essentially much more capable of self-government 
than the Filipinos is still the basic tenet of a considerable 
political school. The great danger, in its view, is still that 
the stupid multitude will be deluded into acts of self- 
destruction. There exists, in the opinion of this conserva- 
tive school, a major mass of voters who are so much a prey 
to their passions and so little amenable to reason that they 
are incapable of knowing where their true interests lie. 

If this view is correct, every movement which rests 
simply upon popular approval is, prima jacie, question- 
able; every step which makes democratic rule less a pre- 
tense and more a reality is dangerous in the highest degree. 
But we should like to see the data upon which this theory 
is based. We cannot find any. 

Our own idea is that we are in about as much danger 
from the demagogue as from the bubonic plague. 


Nonsense About the Sacred R’s 


MEMBER of the board of education in a Western 
city conceived a suspicion that instruction in the 
public schools was not practical. He had heard that 
High-School boys who took singing lessons could not spell 
common words; that girls who studied domestic science 
were uncertain whether Washington, District of Columbia, 
was in New England or the South. He determined to 
learn the truth at first hand. 

So he descended upon an eighth-grade class in arithmetic 
and propounded a sum in complex fractions. Then he 
told the newspapers that his suspicion was verified; that 
the instruction was not practical, because none of the 
pupils had worked out the problem correctly. 

That seemed convincing—unti! the teacher replied that 
ten of her pupils had got the right answer and the board 
member had failed to work his own sum correctly, which 
she proved by submitting his effort to the highest arith- 
metical authority. 

Now, working a sum in complex fractions is as interest- 
ing and, intrinsically, as important as counting the holes 
in a square yard of mosquito netting. With time and 
patience you can get the right answer, but who on earth 
wants to know? Generally speaking, no such thing as a 
complex fraction was ever heard of outside of a school- 
room. In practical life, a grown man would as soon think 
of working a doily, and would make about’as good a hand 
at that. It is simply a stunt which the pupil is required 
to do because the exercise is supposed to impart a certain 
mental discipline. 

A problem in chess, requiring equal mental concentra- 
tion, would answer every pedagogic purpose, and arm the 
pupil equally well to meet the problems arising in his later 
life. Probably not one man in ten thousand, in actual 
experience, ever encounters a simple fraction, let alone a 
complex one. Much practical nonsense is spoken about 
the sacred three R’s also. 


Cheers or Hard Cash 


E ALL cheer when the soldiers march by, and view 

the nautical joviality of blue-jackets ashore with 

indulgent fondness. Nothing is too good for the gallant 
defenders of the flag—except money. 

At various periods up to about half a century ago, in the 

case of enlisted men and, to about a generation ago, in 
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respect of officers, Congress enacted that the services of 
our soldiers should be requited by certain wages. Since 
then nearly everything else that affects the living condi- 
tions of the soldier has changed, but nobody, in the inter- 
vals of singing ‘‘ Hail Columbia,”’ has mentioned changing 
the wages. The grand old war songs that our fathers sang, 
such as “‘ Rally ’Round the Flag, Boys,”’ must evoke pecul- 
iar emotions in the warrior’s breast. They date from his 
last raise in pay. 

It has long been noted, with more or less concern, that 
the Government’s pretty lithographs, designed to suggest 
the pomp of war, fail to attract enough recruits to keep 
the ranks anywhere near full; that desertions multiply; 
that applications for West Point even are less numerous. 
It has been suggested that the United States must resort 
to conscription. 

Also, it has been suggested—in the Dick-Capron United 
Service Pay Bill—that the difficulty might be met, in part 
at least, by raising the pay of officers and men to a degree 
somewhat commensurate with the increased cost of living 
and the advance of wages in civil callings. 

It is all very well to sing ‘‘The Army and Navy For- 
ever,” but to treat soldiers and sailors with a reasonable 
amount of justice in the matter of pay seems rather more 
to the point and quite as patriotic. 


A Comfortable Surplus 


NE year ago—possibly you recall it—forty-three per- 
sons were killed fairly within sight of the National 
Capital. It was said Congress might do something. 

An engineer, fireman, conductor and brakeman, charged 
with responsibility for the wreck, have been put on trial 
for manslaughter; the report of the railroad, covering the 
year in which the wreck occurred, has recently been issued. 
Two lines in the president’s remarks inform us that ex- 
penses were increased on account of injuries to persons in 
the ‘‘unfortunate train accidents at Woodville, Indiana, 
and Terra Cotta, District of Columbia.’’ General expenses, 
under which head one would naturally look for such items, 
were larger than in the preceding year by $38,025. Cost 
of conducting transportation (by reason of higher wages, 
etc.) was $3,181,687 larger; maintenance charges, $2,145,- 
157 larger. 

But gross earnings increased by $4,851,865 and exceeded 
eighty-two million dollars. After meeting all prior charges 
and paying six per cent. on the common stock, there 
remained a comfortable surplus of six millions. 

The company might have killed twice as many passen- 
gers and still enjoyed a most prosperous year, paying full 
six per cent. on the common stock, which, in the usual 
inflation incident to reorganization, represented little or 
no tangible value. 

Killing passengers is‘‘unfortunate’’—but not really expen- 
sive when measured against eighty-two millions of earnings. 


One Kind of Labor Movement 


ye from the late monetary unpleasantness in 
New York, a hundred thousand immigrants have 
gone back to Europe from the United States. Formerly 
they would have stayed, and, if they happened not to find 
employment, they would have found want. Ata time not 
much more remote they would not have made the first 
venture from their native places to this country. 

Complete mobility has long been one of the greatest 
advantages and safeguards of capital. If it could not find 
employment on satisfactory terms in London it could, at 
once, try Paris, New York, Berlin, Chicago. Everybody 
knews that capital cannot be outrageously mistreated 
anywhere, because it may too easily go somewhere else. 
Many a wrathful legislative hand has been stayed by a 
solemn warning that the measure proposed would result 
in driving capital away from the locality to which it 
applied. Without doubt this rare power of locomotion has 
saved capital from innumerable disagreeable experiences, 
and given it everywhere a consideration which, in some 
places, it might otherwise not have enjoyed. 

Mobility on the part of labor is a quite new thing. Only 
the other day it was brought, as a novelty, to the notice 
of certain Southern localities by a notice that, unless some 
abuses were corrected, no more laborers would emigrate 
there. Heightened power of motion may yet prove one 
of labor’s best safeguards. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Money makes the mare go, but you lose it on the ponies. 
@ The virtues of not a few husbands are in their wives’ 
names. 

@ If charity is indeed a cloak it spends most of its time in 
camphor. 

€ The girl who says she won’t marry the best man in the 
world rarely does. 


€ The chief reason that the rich have so few friends is that 
there are so few rich. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


The Texan Ranger 


OT so long ago, when Colonel George B. M. Harvey 

N was making his mad dash through the country, 

with a spy-glass in one hand and a phrenological 

chart in the other, desperately striving to find ‘‘a good 

Southern man’ for the Democratic nomination for 

President next June, he happened on the Honorable 

Charles A. Culberson, United States Senator from Texas, 
and impaled him on his glittering fountain pen. 

The logic of the situation—that is, the Colonel’s logic of 

the situation—demanded a patriot from below Mason and 


- Dixon’s Line, and ‘‘ What,” inquired the Colonel in clarion 


tones, ‘‘is the matter with Culberson?’’ Nothing seemed 
to be ailing Culberson at that particular moment, although 
next week the Colonel was just as clarion about John 
Warwick Daniel, of Virginia, which proves merely that 
the Colonel’s logic is a well-trained, versatile, elastic logic, 
and not so hidebound as to be fooling around in the same 
spot all the time or tied to the coat-tails of any single 
person, for the Colonel dug up other good, Southern men 
also, and paraded them all. Then, having pointed the way 
out of the morass, the Colonel resumed his congenial occu- 
pation of throwing bricks at Theodore Roosevelt and 
sitting athwart the robust form of William Jennings 
Bryan, and the Culberson boom pined and pindled, sob- 
bing sadly in the corner where the Colonel threw it, after 
his one grand burst of song about it. 

In the fullness of time the New York Sun broke out in a 
rash about Culberson and exalted him in a most felicitous 
editorial article, following the lines of original query and 
asking, in impassioned leaded brevier: ‘‘What is the 
matter with Culberson?” 

The Sun paused for reply, as did the Colonel, and 
both of them are pausing yet, for, contiguously with 
these interrogatories, Colonel Bryan—handy title, that 
word Colonel; fits Roosevelt and Bryan and Harvey, and 
is worn by all of them with great dignity — 
Colonel Bryan hopped gleefully out of his 
mantle of accustomed reserve and put the 
eternal kibosh on all good, Southern men, as 
well as all other good men, by admitting that 
he might be induced to run in 1908 himself. 

That left Culberson with his Presidential assets reduced 
to two fine reading notices, which look remarkably well 
in his scrapbook, but do not get anywhere in particular 
when it comes to securing a nomination. Still, it is some- 
thing to have Colonel Harvey and The Sun mention you 
for the Democratic nomination for President, and it ap- 
pears to have stirred up a sort of yearning in the Culberson 
breast. There wasn’t muchin sight. After a rapid survey 
of the field the Senator discovered that about the only 
additional honor available to a Democrat not lashed 
securely to the person of some patriot, was the leadership 
of the minority'in the Senate, and he reached out and 
said: ‘‘That shall be mine.” 


The Forlorn Hope Business in the Senate 


ENATOR GORMAN used to be the minority leader in 

the Senate. After he died, Senator Bailey, Culberson’s 
colleague, had an eye on it, but they thought it well to let 
Colonel Joseph Clay Stiles Blackburn have it, inasmuch as 
he was going out of public life pretty soon, anyhow, and 
the session of Congress was the short one. 

Colonel Blackburn’s leadership was not what might be 
called brilliant, but it was, apparently, satisfactory to the 
Colonel and some others, for the Colonel was not long off 
the pay-roll. He soon secured a Panama Canal Commis- 
sionership for himself from the President, which showed 
that the Blackburn policy of leading the minority where 
the majority want it to go has compensations. 

Senator Bailey was not in the Senate much during the 
session that ended last March. He had urgent business at 
home, where some utterly irresponsible persons, as he 
pointed out, were digging up documents and things. These 
exasperating incidents took Bailey’s mind from his Sena- 
torial duties. Had he been free from such petty annoyances 
it is likely he would have taken the minority leadership this 
year, if he could have obtained it, which he could not. At 
any rate, he would have endeavored to dissuade the minor- 
ity from giving the honor to Senator Culberson, there being 
between Bailey and Culberson a I-hope-you-choke feeling. 

Leading the minority in the Senate is a most engaging 
occupation. The only trouble with it is that, while the 
leader may do a perfect job of leading, the rest of the 
minority seem incapable of grasping the intricacies of 
following. The leader is allowed to lead to his heart’s 
content, but, when he turns around to count the followers 
in his wake, he is always chagrined to discover that, 
instead of a compact mass of patriots, with high and holy 
resolve and an implacable determination to make a dent 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


in the majority, his associates are spraddled out all over 
the face of the issue, each one leading himself. 

You see, the Democrats in the Senate, for the past 
several years, have been scenery, principally, adding some 
picturesque features to the Senate drops, but being well 
out of the action of the play. This has given them ample 
opportunity for thought, and when a Democratic Senator 
thinks the result is always the same. He gets ideas, and 
he rarely gets the same ideas that his colleagues do. Being 
pertinacious, each Democratic Senator has much faith and 
much insistence in his own theories. On the other hand, 
the smug Republican majority rarely thinks. It does 
what it is told. 

Senator Culberson has taken the task of herding these 
divergent Democratic intellects into one inclosure with a 
deep sense of the responsibility entailed on him. The 
Senator always has a deep sense of the responsibility 
entailed on him. If he finds, as he rarely does, that his 
sense of responsibility is not deep enough, he retires to his 
room and digs it deeper. He is not what might be called a 
harum-scarum statesman. He gives extended thought to 
everything. After he has finished pondering a question, 
that question has been pondered to the extreme limit, and 
no other ponderers need apply. There is no subject, in the 
opinion of the Senator, that is not worthy of mature 
reflection, however trivial it may appear. You may find 
momentous things in every moment, if you go into them. 


Supernatural Sight and Scent 


a. habit of constant association with the Spection 
twins, Intro and Retro, has developed the Senator into 
adelver who makes the mole look like a bird of the air. 
He can take a paragraph of a bill and find elements in it 
that would never be shown by a chemical analysis. He 
can spot an ulterior motive farther than the human vision 
can reach, and his scent of a conspiracy is so keen that he 
can smell one any morning before he is really warmed up 
to his work. Moreover, he is always there with the proof. 
If the honorable Senator of the majority said one thing on 
the fourteenth of January, 1872, at a quarter-past three in 
the afternoon when the weather was cold and blustery, and 
said another thing on July 1, 1907, Senator Culberson can 
reach into his desk and take out the exact language of the 
first utterance; and he does, too, no matter whether it is 
important or not. 

He discovers many things. In fact, he is one of the most 
industrious discoverers we have. He is never too tired or 
too busy to discover something. That is his real joy in 





life. Then, at the proper time, he lets the cat out of the 
bag, much to the consternation of the discovered, but 
very rarely to the detriment of the legislation that is 
pending. He fires off a lot of big guns, but, somehow, 
the projectile usually has been left out and the only result 
is noise. 

At that he gets some results, and will probably get 
more in his new capacity as leader, for there is no man 
in the Senate who has a broader understanding of the 
principles of government and of the philosophy and 
intent of the law and the Constitution. He is an intense 
and constant student, working all the time, and an ardent 
partisan. Personally, he is a soft-spoken, courteous, dig- 
nified man, courageous and clean. He will set a lot of 
traps for the Republican majority during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. What he will catch depends on circum- 
stances, but the traps will be there and the industrious 
Culberson will see that they are always ready. 

He has been in the Senate for several years. Each ses- 
sion it has been prophesied that he will do something 
great. He has reached a quarter to twelve numerous 
times, but he hasn’t struck twelve yet. 

‘*You wait,” says Texas. ‘‘One of these days he will 
go into action in a way that will make you think al! the 
volcanoes in the universe are operating on the Senate floor.”’ 

We are all waiting. So is the Senator. 


A Precaution Against Dishonesty 


HEN Colonel George R. Peck, now general counsel 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road, was a 
young man and lived in Kansas, he was invited to go to 
Ohio and make some speeches in one of the campaigns. 

Colonel Peck was much gratified at the compliment 
and devastated the State from one end to the other. He 
was sitting one afternoon in the office of the chairman of 
the State Central Committee when a grizzled old man, 

from one of the counties in the State bor- 

dering on Kentucky, came in and held 

a jong, whispered conversation with the 
chairman of the committee. After the conver- 
sation was over the old man was introduced to 
Peck. ‘‘Colonel,’’ he said, ‘‘I am glad to meet 
you. I have just been telling the chairman of a despicable 
scheme on the part of the Democrats to deféat our candi- 
dates. It seems to me that the Democrats have no morals 
and no conscience. I ‘grieve to observe their reprehensible 
practices. They are absolutely devoid of political prin- 
ciples and of honesty and the spirit of fair dealing. 
Why, do you know, sir, that they are preparing to bring 
in a large number of negroes from Kentucky on election 
day and cause them to vote the Democratic ticket? I 
cannot understand such political dishonesty.” 

‘Well,’ replied Peck, ‘‘I can tell you that, if the Demo- 
crats of Kansas put up any such job as that on us and 
began bringing in colonizers from Missouri, we'd see to it 
that we brought in six negroes to vote for the Republican 
ticket to every white man they got across to vote for the 
Democrats.” 

‘‘Don’t you worry about that,’ replied the old man 
earnestly. ‘‘That has all been attended to.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Sutherland, of Utah, was born in England. 


” 


€ William Jennings Bryan is getting fat, but he says he 
doesn’t mind. 


@Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is a cigarmaker. 


@ James Bryce, Ambassador from Great Britain, is a little 
man with a gray beard, and likes to smoke big cigars. 


€ Jeff Davis, the new Senator from Arkansas, is an enor- 
mous man, with big, broad shoulders and a paunchy 
paunch. 

@ Judge J. M. Dickerson, general counsel for the Illinois 
Central Railroad, is one of the best Shakespearian scholars 
in Chicago. 


€ William Loeb, Junior, secretary to the President, has 
shaved off his mustache, and now looks like Governor 
Folk, of Missouri. 


€ Senator Brown, of Nebraska, and Senator Dixon, of 
Montana, are clean-shaven and ruddy-cheeked, and look 
like boys instead of Solons. 


@ Ignatius Green, Republican, of Alabama, has a record 
as a vote-getter. He ran for Congress against Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, and polled one 


vote. 
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HAT the day was beautiful, that the 
T harvest of the West had been a great 
one, that the salmon-fishing had been 
larger than ever before, that gold had been 
found in the Yukon, made no difference to 
Jacques Grassette, for he was in the con- 
demned cell of Bindon jail, living out those 
days which pass so swiftly between the ver- 
dict and the last slow walk with the sheriff. 
He sat with his back to the stone wall, his 
hands on his knees, looking straight before him. All that 
met his physical gaze was another stone wall, but with his 
mind’s eye he was looking beyond it into spaces far away. 
His mind was seeing a little house with dormer windows, 
anda steep roof on which thesnow could not lodge in winter- 
time; with a narrow stoop in front where one could rest of 
an evening, the day’s work done; the stone-and-earth oven 
near by in the open, where the bread for a family of twenty 
was baked; the wooden plow tipped against the fence to 
wait the “fall’’ cultivation; the big iron cooler in which the 
sap from the inaple trees was boiled in the days when the 
snow thawed and spring opened the heart of the wood; 
the flash of the sickle and the scythe hard by; the fields of 
the little narrow farm running back from the St. Lawrence 
like a riband; and, out on the wide stream, the great rafts 
with their riverine population floating down to Michelin’s 
mill yards. For hours he had sat like this, unmoving, his 
gnarled, red hands clamping each leg as though to hold him 
steady while he gazed; and he saw himself as a little lad, 
barefooted, doing chores, running after the shaggy, trouble- 
some pony which would let him catch it when no one else 
could, and, with only a halter on, galloping wildly back to 
the farmyard to be ‘‘hitched up” in the cariole which 
had once belonged to the old Seigneur. He saw himself 
as a young man, back from ‘‘the States,’’ where he had 
been working in the mills, regarded austerely by little 
Father Roche, who had given him his first communion— 
for, down in Massachusetts, he had learned to drink white 
whisky, wear his curly hair plastered down on his fore- 
head, smoke bad cigars and drink ‘‘old Bourbon,”’ to bet 
and to gamble and be a figure at horse-races. 

Then he saw himself, his money all gone, but the luck 
still with him, at mass on the Sunday before going to the 
backwoods lumber-camp for the winter as boss of a 
hundred men. He had a way with him, and he had brains, 
had Jacques Grassette, and he could manage men, as 
Michelin, the lumber-king, himself, had found in a great 
river-row and strike, when bloodshed seemed certain. 
Even now the ghost of a smile played at his lips as he 
recalled the surprise of the old habitants and of Father 
Roche when he was chosen for this responsible post; for 
to run a great lumber-camp well, hundreds of miles from 
civilization, where there is no visible law, no restraints of 
ordinary organized life, and where men, for seven months 
together, never saw a woman or a child, and ate pork and 
beans, and drank white whisky, was a task of administra- 
tion as difficult as managing a small republic new-created 
out of violent elements of society. But Michelin was right, 
and the old Seigneur, Sir Henri Robitaille, who was a judge 
of men, knew he was right, as did also Hennepin, the 
schoolmaster, whose despair Jacques had been, for he 
never worked at his lessons as a boy, and yet he absorbed 
Latin and mathematics by some sure but unexplainable 
process. ‘‘Ah, if you would but work, Jacques, you 
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vaurien, | would make a great man of you,” Hennepin 
had said to him more than o1ce, but this made no impres- 
sion on Jacques. It was more to the point that the ground- 
hogs and black squirrels and pigeons were plentiful in 
Casanac Woods. And so he thought as he stood at the door 
of the Church of Saint Francis on that day before going 
‘out back” to the lumber-camp. He had reached the sum- 
mit of greatness—to command men. That was more than 
wealth or learning, and as he spoke to the old Seigneur 
going in to mass, he still thought so, for the Seigneur’s big 
house and the servants and the great gardens had no charm 
for him. The horses—that was another thing; but there 


‘would be plenty of horses in the lumber-camp; and, on the 


whole, he felt himself rather superior to the old Seigneur, 
who now was Lieutenant-Governor of the province in 
which lay Bindon jail. 

At the door of the Church of Saint Francis he had 
stretched himself up with good-natured pride, for he was 
by nature gregarious and friendly, but with a temper 
quick and strong and even savage when roused, though 
Michelin, the lumber-king, did not know that when he 
engaged him as boss, having seen him only at the one 
critical time when his superior brain and will saw its 
chance to command, and had 
no personal interest in the 
strife. He had been a miracle 
of coolness then, and his six- 
foot-two of pride and muscle 
was taking natural tribute at 
the door of the Church of Saint 
Francis, where he waited till 
nearly every one had entered, 
and Father Roche’s voice 
could be heard in the mass. 

Then had happened the real 
event of his life: a black-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked girl went by with 
her mother, hurrying in to 
mass. As she passed him their 
eyes met and his blood leapt in 
his veins. He had never seen 
her before, and, in a sense, he 
had never seen any woman 
before. He had danced with 
many a one, and kissed a few 
in the old days among the flax- 
beaters, at the harvesting, in 
the gayeties of a wedding, and 
also down in Massachusetts — 
that, however, was a different 
thing, which he forgot an hour 
after; but this was the begin- 
ning of the world for him; for 
he knew now, of a sudden, 
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The Forest Now and 
Then Swallowing Them 


what life was, what home meant, why ‘‘old folks” slaved 
for their children, and mothers wept when girls married 
or sons went away from home to bigger things; why 
in there—in at mass—so many were praying for all 
the people, and thinking only of one. All in a moment it 
came—and stayed; and he spoke to her, to Marcile, that 
very night, and he spoke also to her father, Valloir, the 
farrier, the next morning by lamplight, before he started 
for the woods. He would not be gainsaid, nor take no for 
an answer, nor accept, as a reason for refusal, that she was 
only sixteen and that he did not know her, for she had 
been away with a childless aunt since she was three. That 
she had fourteen brothers and sisters who had to be fed 
and cared for did not seem to weigh with the farrier. 
That was an affair of le bon Dieu, and enough would be 
provided for them all as heretofore—one could make little 
difference; and, though Jacques was a very good match, 
considering his prospects and his favor with the lumber- 
king, Valloir had a kind of fear of him and could not easily 
promise his beloved Marcile, the flower of his flock,’to a 
man of whom the priest so strongly disapproved. But it 
was a new sort of Jacques Grassette who, that morning, 
spoke to him with the simplicity and eagerness of a child, 
and the suddenly-conceived gift of a pony stallion, which 
every man in the parish envied Jacques, won Valloir over, 
and Jacques went ‘‘away back” with the first timid kiss of 
Marcile Valloir burning on his cheek. ‘‘ Well, bagosh, you 
are a wonder!”’ said Jacques’ father when he told him the 
news and saw Jacques jump 
into the cariole and drive 
away. 

Here, in prison, this, too, 
Jacques saw—this scene; and 
then the wedding in the spring 
and the tour through the par- 
ishes for days together, lads 
and lasses journeying with 
them; and afterward the new 
home with a bigger stoop than 
any other in the village, and 
some old, gnarled, crab-apple 
trees, and some lilac bushes, 
and four years of happiness, 
and a little child that died; 
and all the time Jacques rising 
in the esteem of Michelin, the 
lumber-king, and sent on in- 
spections, and to organize 
camps, for weeks, sometimes 
for months, away from the 
house behind the lilacs—then 
the end of it all, sudden and 
crushing and unredeemable. 

Jacques came back one 
night and found the house 
we J empty. Marcile had gone to 
Tee, try her luck with another man. 
Pe That was the end of the 
upward career of Jacques 
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Grassette. He went out upon a savage hunt which brought 
him no quarry, for the man and the woman had dis- 
appeared as completely as though they had been swallowed 
by the sea. And here, at last, he was waiting for the day 
when he must settle a bill for a human life taken in passion 
and rage. 7 

His big frame seemed out of place in the small cell, and 
the watcher sitting near him, to whom he had not addressed 
a word nor replied to a question since the watching began, 
seemed an insignificant factor in the scene. Never had a 
prisoner been more self-contained, or rejected more com- 
pletely all those ministrations of humanity which relieve 
the horrible isolation of the condemned cell. Grassette’s 
isolation was complete. He lived in a dream, did what 
little there was to do in a dark abstraction, and sat hour 
after hour, as he was sitting now, piercing, with a brain at 
once benumbed to all outer things and afire with inward 
things, those realms of memory which are infinite in a life 
of forty years. 

‘‘Sacré !”’ he muttered at last, and a shiver seemed to 
pass through him from head to foot; then an ugly and evil 
oath fell from his lips which made his 
watcher shrink back appalled, for he also 
was a Catholic, and had been chosen of 


‘‘Never mind, Grassette,’’ he said gently. ‘‘Call me 
what you will. You've got no feeling against me, and I 
can say with truth that I don’t want your life for the life 
you took.” 

Grassette’s breast heaved. ‘‘He put me out of my 
work, the man I kill. He passed the word against me, he 
hunt me out of the mountains, he call—téte de diable—he 
call me a name so bad! Everything swim in my head, and 
I kill him.” 

The Governor made a protesting gesture. ‘‘I under- 
stand. I am glad his mother was dead. But, do you not 
think how sudden it was? Now, here, in the thick of life, 
then—out there, beyond this world in the dark—purga- 
tory!” ‘ 

The brave old man had accomplished what every one 
else —priest, lawyer, sheriff and watcher —had failed to do: 
he had shaken Grassette out of his blank isolation and 
obdurate unrepentance, had touched some chord of 
recognizable humanity. 

‘It is done—bien, I pay for it,” responded Grassette, 
setting his jaw. ‘‘It is two deaths for me. Waiting and 
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The Governor shook his head. ‘‘Not yet—perhaps not 
at all; but there is a chance, as I say. Something has 
happened. A man’s life is in danger, or it may be he is 
dead; but more likely he is alive. You tooka life; perhaps 
you can save one now. Keeley’s Gulch, the mine there!” 

‘‘They have found it—-gold?”’ asked Grassette, his eyes 
staring —forgetting for a moment where and what he was. 

‘‘He went to find it, the man whose life is in danger. 
He had heard from a trapper who had been a miner once. 
While he was there a landslip came, and the opening to the 
mine was closed up.” 

‘‘There were two ways in. 
said Grassette. 

‘“The only one he could take, the only one he or any one 
elseknew. You know the other way in, you only, they say.” 

‘‘T found it—the easier, quick way in; a year ago I 
found it.” 

‘*Was it near the other entrance?” 

Grassette shook his head. ‘‘A mile away.’ 

‘Tf the man is alive—and we think he is—you are the 
only person that can save him. I have telegraphed the 
Government. They do not promise, but 
they will reprieve and save your life if 
you find the man.” 


Which one did he take?” 





purpose in the hope that he might have 
an influence on this revolted soul. It 
had, however, been of no use, and 
Grassette had refused the advances and 
ministrations of the little, good priest, 
Father Laflamme, who had come from 
the coast of purpose to give him the 
offices of the church. Silent, obdurate, 
sullen, he had looked the priest straight 
in the face and had said, in broken 
English: ‘‘Non, I pay my bill. Nom de 
diable, I will say my own mass, light my 
own candle, go my own way. I have too 
much!” 

Now, as he sat glooming after his out- 
break of oaths, there came a rattling noise 
at the door, the grinding of a key in the 
lock, the shooting of bolts, a face appeared 
at the little wicket in the door, then the 
door opened, and the sheriff stepped 
inside, accompanied by a white-haired, 
stately old man. At sight of this second 
figure—the sheriff had come often before, 
and would come for one more doleful walk 
with him —Grassette started, and his face, 
which had never whitened in all the dis- 
mal and terrorizing doings of the capture 
and the trial and sentence, though it had 
flushed with rage more than once, now 
turned a little pale, for it seemed as if 
this old man had stepped out of the vis- 
ions which had just passed before his 
eyes. 

‘‘His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Henri Robitaille, has come to speak 
with you. Stand up!” the sheriff added 
sharply, as Grassette kept his seat. 

Grassette’s face flushed with anger —the 
prison had not broken his spirit then he 
got up slowly. ‘‘I not stand up for 
you,” he growled; ‘‘I stand up for him.” 
He jerked his head toward Sir Henri 
Robitaille. This grand Seigneur, with 
Michelin, had believed in him, in those 
far-off days which he had just been seeing 
over again, and all his boyhood and young 
manhood was rushing back on him. But 
now it was the Governor who turned pale, 
seeing who the criminal was. 

‘‘Jacques Grassette!’’ he said in con- 
sternation and emotion, for under another 








‘Alive or dead?” 

‘‘Alive or dead—for the act would be 
thesame. I have an order to take you to 
the Gulch, if you will go; and I am sure 
that you will have your life if you doit. I 
will promise—ah, yes, Grassette, but it 
shall be so! Public opinion will demand 
it. You will do it?” 

‘*To go free —altogether § 

‘‘Well, but if your life is saved, 
Grassette?”’ 

The dark face flushed, then grew almost 
repulsive again in its sullenness. 

‘‘Life—and this, in prison, shut in year 
after year. To do always what some one 
else wills, to be a slave to a warder. To 
have men like that over me that have been 
a boss of men—wasn’t it that drove me to 
kill, to be treated like dirt! And to go on 
with this while outside there is free life, 
and to go where you will at your own 
price—no! What dolI care for life? What 
isittome? To live like this—ah, I would 
break my head against these stone walls, 
I would throttle myself with my own 
hands! If I stayed here I woud kill again, 
I would kill —kill.” 

“Then to go free altogether—that 
would be the wish of all the world if you 
save this man’s life, if it can be saved. 
Will you not take the chance? We all 
have to die some time or other, Grassette, 
some sooner, some later, and when you go 
will you not want to take to God in your 
hands a life saved for a life taken? Have 
you forgotten God, Grassette? We used 
to remember Him in the Church of Saint 
Francis down there at home.” 

There was a moment’s silence in which 
Grassette’s head was thrust forward, his 
eyes staring into space. The old Seigneur 
had touched a vulnerable corner in his 
nature. 

Presently Grassette said in a low voice: 
‘*To be free altogether! Whatis his name? 
Who is he?” 

‘‘His name is Bignold,”’ the Governor 
answered. He turned to the sheriff in- 
quiringly. ‘‘That isit, is it not?” he asked 
in English again. 

‘James Tarran Bignold,”’ answered 
the sheriff. 


>” 








name the murderer had been tried and 
sentenced, nor had his identity been estab- 
lished—the case was so clear, the de- 
fense had been perfunctory, and Quebec was very far away! 

‘‘M’sieu’!”’ was the respectful response, and Grassette’s 
fingers twitched. 

“It was my sister’s son you killed, Grassette,”’ said the 
Governor in a low, strained voice. 

‘‘ Nom de Dieu!” said Grassette hoarsely. 

‘‘T did not know, Grassette,’’ the Governor went on. 
‘I did not know it was you.” 

‘‘Why did you come, Monsieur?” 

‘Call him ‘your Honor,’’”’ said the sheriff sharply. 

irassette’s face hardened, and his look turned upon the 
sheriff was savage and forbidding. ‘‘I will speak as it 
please me. Who are you? WhatdolI care? To hang me 

that is your business, but, for the rest, you spik to me 
differen’! Who are you? Your father kept a tavern for 
thieves, vous savez bien!” It was true that the sheriff's 
father had had no savory reputation in the West. 

The Governor turned his head, for the man’s rage was not 
a thing to see—and they both came from the little parish 
of Saint Francis, and had passed many an hour together. 





“I Hear Ver’ Good. He is Alive” 
remembering, and then with the sheriff there the other 
so quick, and all!’”” For a moment he seemed to falter. 

The Governor looked at him for some moments without 
speaking. The sheriff intervened again officiously. 

‘‘His Honor has come to say something important to 
you,” he remarked oracularly. 

‘‘Hold you—does he need a sheriff to tell him when to 
spik?” was Grassette’s surly comment. Then he turned to 
the Governor. ‘‘Let us speak in French,” he said in patois. 
‘‘This rope-twister will not understand. He is no good 
I spit at him.” 

The Governor nodded and, despite the sheriff’s protest, 
they spoke in French, Grassette, with his eyes intently 
fixed on the other, eagerly listening. 

“‘T have come,” said the Governor, ‘‘to say to you, 
Grassette, that you have still a chance of life.”’ 

He paused, and Grassette’s face took on a look of be- 
wilderment and vague anxiety. A chance of life—what 
did it mean? 

‘‘Reprieve?”’ he asked in a hoarse voice. 


The effect of these words upon Grassette 

was remarkable. His body appeared to 

stiffen, his face became rigid, he stared at the Governor 

blankly, appalled, the color left his face and his mouth 

opened with a curious and revolting grimace. The others 
drew back startled and watched him. 

‘‘Sang de Dieu!’ he muttered at last with a sudden 
gesture of misery and rage. 

Then the Governor understood; he remembered that 
the name just given by the sheriff and himself was the 
name of the Englishman who had carried off Grassette’s 
wife years ago. He stepped forward and was about to 
speak, but changed his mind. He would leave it all to 
Grassette; he would not let the sheriff know the truth 
unless Grassette himself disclosed the situation. He 
looked at Grassette with a look of poignant pity and 
interest combined. In his own placid life he had never 


had any tragic happening, his blood had run coolly, his 
days had been blessed by an urbane fate; such scenes as 
this were but a spectacle to him, there was no answering 
chord of human suffering in his own breast to make him 
realize what Grassette was undergoing now; but he had 
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read widely, he had been an acute observer 
of the world and its happenings, and he had 
a natural human sympathy which had 
made many a man and woman eternally 
grateful to him. 

What would Grassette do? It was a 
problem which had no precedent, and the 
solution would be a revelation of the 
human mind and heart. What would the 
man do? 

‘Well, what is all this, Grassette?” 
asked the sheriff brusquely. His official 
and officious intervention, behind which 
was the tyranny of the little man, given a 
power which he was incapable of wielding 
wisely, would have roused Grassette to a 
savage reply a half-hour before, but now 
it was met by a contemptuous wave of the 
hand, and Grassette kept his eyes fixed on 
the Governor. 

‘‘James Tarran Bignold!”’ Grassette said 
harshly, with eyes that searched the 
Governor’s face; but they found no answer- 
ing look there. The Governor, then, did 
not remember that tragedy of his home and 
hearth, and the man who had made of him 
an Ishmael. Still, Bignold had been almost 
a stranger in the parish, and it was not 
strange if the Governor had forgotten. 

‘‘Bignold!” again he repeated, but the 
Governor gave no response. 

‘“‘Yes. Bignold is his name, Grassette,”’ 
said the sheriff. ‘‘ You took a life, and now, 
if you save one, that’ll balance things. As 
the Governor says, there’ll be a reprieve, 
anyhow. It’s pretty near the day, and 
this isn’t a bad world to kick in, so long as 
you kick with one leg on the ground, and 


The Governor hastily intervened upon 
the sheriff’s brutal remarks. ‘‘There is no 
time to be lost, Grassette. He has been 
ten days in the mine.” 

Grassette’s was not a slow brain. For 
a man of such physical and bodily bulk he 
had more talents than are generally given. 
If his brain had been slower his hand also 
would have been slower to strike. But his 
intelligence had been surcharged with hate 
these many years, and, since the day he 
had been deserted, it had ceased to control 
his actions—a passionate and reckless 
willfulness had governed it. But now, 
after the first shock and stupefaction, it 
seemed to go back to where it was before 
Marcile went from him, gather up the force 
and intelligence it had then, and come 
forward again to this supreme moment, 
with all that life’s harsh experiences had 
done for it, with the education that misery 
and misdoing give. Revolutions are often 
the work of instants, not years, and the 
crucial test and.problem by which Grassette 
was now faced had lifted him into a new 
atmosphere, with a new capacity alive in 
him. A moment ago his eyes had been 
bloodshot and swimming with hatred and 

assion; now they grew, almost suddenly, 
— and lurking and quiet, with a strange 
penetrating force and inquiry in them. 

‘‘Bignold—where does he come from; 
what is he?’ he asked the sheriff. 

‘‘He is an Englishman; he’s only been 
out here a few months. He’s been shooting 
and prospecting —but he’s a better shooter 
than prospector. He’s a stranger; that’s 
why all the folks out here want to save him 
if it’s possible. It’s pretty hard dying in a 
strange land away from all that’s pom, 
Maybe he’s got a wife waiting over there.” 

‘“Nom de Dieu!’ said Grassette, with 
suppressed malice, under his breath. 

EMaybe there’s a wife waiting for him, 
and there’s her to think of. The West’s 
hospitable, and this thing has taken hold 
of it; the West wants to save this stranger, 
and it’s waiting for you, Grassette, to do 
its work for it, you being the only man 
that can do it, the only one that knows the 
other secret way into Keeley’s Gulch. 
Speak right out, Grassette. It’s your 
chance for life. Speak out quick.’ 

The last three words were uttered in the 
old slave-driving tone, though the earlier 
part of the speech had been delivered 
oracularly, and had brought again to 
Grassette’s eyes the reddish, sullen look 
which had made them, a little while before, 
like those of some wounded, angered 
animal at bay; but it vanished slowly, and 
there was silence for a moment. The 
sheriff's words had left no vestige of doubt 
in Grassette’s mind. This Bignold was 
the man who had taken Marcile away, first 
to the English province, then into the 
States, where he had lost track of them — 
then over to England. Marcile—where 
was Marcile now? 

In Keeley’s Gulch was the man who 
could tell him, the man who had ruined his 
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home and his life. Dead or alive, he was 
in Keeley’s Gulch, the man who knew 
where Marcile was; and, if he knew where 
Marcile was, and if she was alive, and he 
was outside these prison walls, what would 
he do to her? And if he was outside these 
prison walls, and in the Gulch, and the 
man was there alive before him, what 
would he do? 

Outside these prison walls—to be out 
there in the sun, where life would be easier 
to give up, if it had to be given up! An 
hour ago he had been drifting on a sea of 
apathy and had had his fill of life. An hour 
ago he had had but one desire, and that 
was to die in, and he had even 
pictured to himself a struggle in this 
narrow cell, where he would compel them to 
kill him, and so in any case let him esca 
the rope. Now he was suddenly brought 
face to face with the great central issue of 
his life, and the end, whatever that end 
might be, could not be the same in meanin 
though it might be the same concretely. If 
he elected to let things be then Bignold 
would die out there in the Gulch, starved, 
anguished and alone. If he went he could 
save his own life by saving Bignold, if 
Bignold was alive, or he could go—and not 
save Bignold’s life or his own. What 
would he do? 

The Governor watched him with a face 
controlled to quietness, but with an anxiety 
which made him pale in spite of himself. 

‘‘What will you do, Grassette?’’ he said 
at last in a low voice, and with a step 
forward to him. ‘‘Will _ not help to 
clear your conscience by doing this thing. 
You don’t want to try and spite the world 
by not doing it. You can make a lot of 
your life yet if you are set free. Give your- 
self and give the world a chance. You 
haven’t used it right. Try again.’ 

Grassette imagined that the Governor 
did not remember who Bignold was, and 
that this was an appeal against his despair, 
and against revenging himself on the com- 
munity which had oo his sentence. 
If he went to the Gulch no one would know 
or could suspect the true situation, every 
one would be unprepared for that moment 
when Bignold and he would face each 
other—and all that would happen then. 

Where was Marcile? Only Bignold 
knew. Alive or dead? Only Bignold 
knew. 

‘* Bon, I will do it, Monsieur,” he said to 
the Governor. ‘‘I am to go alone—eh?”’ 

The sheriff shook his head. ‘‘No, two 
warders will g° with you—and myself.” 

A strange look passed over Grassette’s 
face. He seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
then he said again: ‘‘ Bon, I will go.” 

“Then there is, of course, the doctor,” 
said the sheriff. 

“‘There is also the priest,” said the 
Governor gently. 

Grassette shook his head. ‘‘I will not go 
with the priest.” és 

“Oh, Bignold is not a Catholic, your 
Honor,” said the sheriff. 

‘*Bon !” said Grassette. 
is it?” 

‘‘Twelve o’clock,’’ answered the sheriff, 
and made a motion to the warder to open 
the door of the cell. 

‘‘By sundown!”’ Grassette said, and he 
turned with a determined gesture to leave 
the cell. 

At the gate of the prison a fresh, sweet 
air caught his face. Involuntarily he drew 
in a great draft of it, and his eyes seemed to 
gaze out, almost wonderingly, over the 

ssand thetrees to the boundless horizon. 

hen he became aware of the shouts of 
the crowd—shouts of welcome. This same 
crowd had greeted him with shouts of 
execration when he had left the court- 
house after his sentence. He stood still for 
a moment and looked at them, as it were, 
only half comprehending that they were 
cheering him now, and that voices were 
saying: ‘‘Bravo, Grassette, save him, and 
we'll save you!” 

Cheer upon cheer, but he took no notice. 
He walked like one in a dream, a strong, 
long step. He turned neither to left nor 
right, not even when the friendly voice of 
one who had worked with him bade him: 
‘‘Cheer up and do the trick!” He was 
busy working out a problem which no one 
but himself could solve. He was only half 
conscious of his surroundings; he was 
moving in a kind of detached world of his 
own, where the warders and the sheriff and 
those who followed were almost abstract 
and unreal figures. He was living with a 


‘“‘What time 


past which had been everlastingly distant, 
and had now become a vivid and buffeting 
present. 


He returned no answers to the 
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questions addressed to him, and would not 
talk, save when for a little while they 
dismounted from their horses and sat under 
the shade of a great ash tree for a few 
moments and snatched a mouthful of 
luncheon. Then he spoke a little and asked 
some questions, but lapsed into a moody 
silence afterward. His life and nature were 
being passed through a fiery crucible. In 
all the years that had gone he had had an 
ungovernable desire to kill both Bignold 
and Marcile if he ever met them—a prim- 
itive, savage desire to blot them out of life 
and being. His fingers had ached for 
Marcile’s neck, that neck in which he had 
lain his face so often in the transient, un- 
forgettable days of their happiness. If 
she was alive now—if she was still alive! 

Her story was hidden there in Keeley’s 
Gulch with Bignold, and he was galloping 
hard to reach him. As he went, by some 
strange alchemy of human experience, by 
that new birth of his brain, the world 
seemed different from what it had ever 
been before, at least since the day when 
he had found an empty home and a shamed 
hearthstone. He got a new feeling toward 
it, and life appealed to him as a thing that 
might have n so well worth living! 
But since that was not to be, then he would 
see what he could do to get compensation 
for all that he had lost, to take toll for the 
thing that had spoiled him and given him a 
savage nature and a oy ay Byam which 
had driven him at last to kill a man who, 
in no real sense, had injured him. 

Mile after mile they journeyed, a troop 
of interested people coming after, the sun 
and the clear, sweet air, the waving grass, 
the occasional clearings, where settlers had 
driven in the tent-pegs of home, the forest 
now and then swallowing them, the 
mountains rising above them like a blank 
wall, and then gem 4 opening out before 
them; and the rustle and scamper of 
squirrels and coyotes, and over their heads 
the whistle of birds, the slow beat of wings 
of great wild-fowl. The tender sap of 
youth was in this glowing and alert new 
world, and, by sudden contrast with the 
prison walls which he had just left behind, 
this earth seemed recreated, unfamiliar, 
compelling and companionable. tan 
that in all the years that had been since he 
had gone back to his abandoned home to 
find Marcile gone the world had had no 
beauty, no lure for him. In the splendor of 
it all he had only raged and stormed, hating 
his fellow-man, waiting, however hopelessly, 
for the day when he should see Marcile and 
the man who had taken her from him. 
And yet now, with all the degradation of 
his crime and its penalty, and the unman- 
ning influence of loetaes the helpless victim 
of the iron power of the law, rigid, ugly and 
demoralizing —now, with the solution of his 
life’s great problem here before him in the 
hills, with the man for whom he had waited 
so long caverned in the earth but a hand- 
reach away, as it were, his wrongs had 
taken a new manifestation in him, and the 
thing that kept crying out in him every 
moment was: Where is Marcile? 

It was four o’clock when they reached 
the pass which only Grassette knew, the 
secret way into the Gulch. There was two 
hours’ walking through the thick primeval 
woods, where few had ever been, except 
the ancient tribes which had once lorded it 
here, then came a sudden drop into the 
carth, a short travel through a dim cave, 
and afterward a sheer wall of stone inclos- 
ing a ravine where the rocks on either side 
nearly met overhead. Here Grassette gave 
the signal to shout aloud, and the voice of 
the sheriff called out: ‘‘Hello! Bignold! 
Hello! Hello, Bignold! Are you there — 
hello!” His voice rang out clear and 
piercing, and then came a silence—a long, 
anxious silence. Again his voice rang out: 
“Hello! Hello-o-o! Bignold! Bigno-o-ld!’’ 

They strained their ears. Grassette was 
flat on the ground, his ear to the earth. 
Suddenly he got to his feet, his face set, 
his eyes ——s 

‘‘He is there, beyond—I hear him,” he 
said, pointing farther down the Gulch. 
‘“Water—he is near it.” 

‘“We heard nothing,” said the sheriff, 
“not a sound.” 

_“T hear ver’ good. He is alive. I hear 
him—so,”’ responded Grassette, and his 
face had a strange, fixed look which the 
others interpreted to be agitation at the 
thought that he had saved his own life by 


finding Bignold—and alive; which would 
put his own salvation beyond doubt. 

He broke away from them and hurried 
down the Gulch. The others followed hard 
after, the sheriff and the warders close 





behind; but he outstripped them. Sud- 
denly he stopped and stood still, looking at 
something on the ground. They saw him 
lean forward and his hands stretch out with 
a fierce gesture. It was the attitude of a 
wild animal ready to spring. 

They were beside him in an instant and 
saw at his feet Bignold, worn to a skeleton, 
with eyes starting from his head and fixed 
on Grassette in agony and stark fear. 

The sheriff stooped to lift him up, but 
Grassette waved them back with a fierce 
gesture, standing over the dying man. 

‘‘He spoil my home; he break me—I 
have my bill to settle here,” he said in a 
voice hoarse and harsh. ‘“‘It isso? It is so 
—eh? Spik!” he said to Bignold. 

“Yes,” came feebly from the shriveled 
lips. ‘‘Water! Water!’ the wretched man 
gasped. ‘I’m dying!” 

A sudden change came over Grassette. 
‘“Water—quick!”’ he said. 

The doctor stooped and held a hatful of 
water to Bignold’s lips, while another 
poured brandy from a flask into the water. 

Grassette watched them eagerly. When 
the dying man had swallowed a little of the 
spirit and water Grassette leaned over him 
again and the others drew away. They 
realized that these two men had an account 
to settle, and there was no need for Gras- 
— to take revenge, for Bignold was going 

ast. 

“You stan’ far back,” said Grassette, 
and they fell away. 

Then he stooped down to the sunken, 
ashen face over which death was fast 
drawing its veil. 

‘*Marcile—where is Marcile?’’ he said. 

The dying man’s lips opened: ‘‘God 
forgive me! God save my soul!” he 
whispered. He was not concerned for 
Grassette now. 

‘‘Quick—dquick, where is Marcile?’’ Gras- 
sette said sharply. ‘‘Come back, Bignold. 
Listen—where is Marcile?”’ 

He strained to hear the answer. Bignold 
was going, but his eyes opened again, 
however, for this call seemed to pierce to 
his soul as it struggled to be free. 

“Ten years—since—I saw her,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Good girl—Marcile. She 
loves you—but she—is afraid.”’ He tried 
to say something more, but his tongue 
refused its office. 

‘‘Where is she?—spik!”” commanded 
Grassette in a tone of pleading and agony 
now. 

Once more the flying spirit came back. 
A hand made a motion toward his pocket, 
then lay still. 

Grassette felt hastily in the dead man’s 
ese drew forth a letter, and with half- 

linded eyes read the few lines it contained. 
It was dated from a hospital in New York, 
and was signed: ‘‘Nurse Marcile.’’ 

With a moan of relief Grassette stood 
staring at the dead man. When the others 
came to him again his lips were moving, but 
they did not hear what he was saying. 
They took up the body and moved away 
with it up the ravine. 

‘“‘Tt’s all right, Grassette; you’ll be a free 
man,”’ said the sheriff. 

Grassette did not answer. He was 
thinking how long it would take him to get 
to Marcile when he was free. 

He had a true vision of beginning life 
again with Marcile. 


No Nature-Faker 


ILLIAM WINTER, the dramatic 
critic of the New York Tribune, and 
the dean of his profession in the United 
States, has a peculiar aversion for elevators. 
He never rides in one unless it is absolutely 
necessary. On account of this antipathy 
he seldom goes to the editorial rooms of 
his newspaper, which are on the top floor. 
He writes his dramatic criticisms standing 
at the desk in the newspaper counting- 
room, where people make out their “‘ want” 
ads. 

On one occasion Mr. Winter had occa- 
sion to break his rule against riding in 
elevators, because he had important busi- 
ness on the editorial floor. hen he got 
there he started to go into the room of the 
managing editor. The vigilant office-boy 
headed him off and said: 

“*You can’t go in there.” 

Mr. Winter stood aghast. 

‘But I am William Winter,’’ he said. 

The boy smiled pityingly and replied: 

“Quit your stringing. This ain’t no 
place for Nature-fakers.” 

At this moment the managing editor 
came up and the boy retired in disgrace. 
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Offices and Showrooms in New York 


- Dern . 
~ oF. or. 
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ENAMELED WARE \\*2fs2 





Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears the pre 
“Standard” ‘“‘GREEN and GOLD” guarantee label, 


Substitutes are all inferior; 


{ 
(a 
C 


inexpensive as well as lux- 


six cents postage and the name of your 
ly 

* 

Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. y 


room, 949 Penn Avenue 


Z 


: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. 
Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
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w the Joys of Holeproof 


Do you know the joy of putting your feet into 
Holeproof Stockings that won’t go bad for 


you do other 
they will last? 


; 


six months? 

Do you know the joy of giving ‘good rid- 
dance”’ to the miserable, detested weekly darning 
that Holeproof Hosiery has made an end of? 


Do you know the joy of buying stockings as 
knowledge that 


things, with the 
In short 


Are Your Sox Insured? 











READ THIS GUARANTEE 


We guarantee any purchaser of Holeproof Stock- 
ings that they will need no darning for six months. 
If they should we agree to replace them with new 
ones, provided they are returned to us within six 
months from date of sale to wearer. 








Reinforced garter Colors—Black and Tan 
Send $2.00 To-day for Trial Box. 
CAUTION ! 1f your dealer « 


size, color preferred, and whether all one color or assorted 


tops. 





floleproof fiosiery 


WEARS SIX MONTHS WITHOUT HOLES 


arries Holeproof, buy of him, but be sure you get the genuine 


For Men and 
Women 


Holeproof is the original guaranteed long wear hosiery. It is knit of long fibered Egyptian cotton, by a process which ren- 

ders it extremely tough and durable, yet elastic, and it is soft and easy on the feet 

leproof Sox are reiniorced at points of hardest wear and retain their original good shape, They cost no 
more than ordinary sox and look as handsome as any you ever saw. It is stocking luxury to wear Holeproof, 
and if you once test it for yourself you will never wear any other. 

"s Holeproof Sox are made in fast colors— Black, Tan (light or dark), Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 to 
12. Medium or light weight. Sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one size — assorted colors if desired. Six 
months’ guarantee with each pair. We also make stockings for women under the same guarantee. Sizes, 8 to 11 


We Prepay Shipping Charges 
In ordering state 
Remit by money order, draft or any convenient way. 


Send for Free booklet which explains everything. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 40 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















A helpful little booklet telling 
how to successfully keep a pho- 
tographic record of the baby — 
how to make the pictures, how to 
arrange them. Illustrated with 
a dozen home pictures of the 
author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


“The Kodak Baby Book” 
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SAVINGS 


The Bank and the Government 


N ADDITION to 
the supervision 
which the Gov- 

ernment exercises over the national banks, 
which was explained last week, there is still 
another form of stewardship. This con- 
sists of compelling the banks to keep in their 
vaults all the time a certain sum of money 
known as the reserve. This reserve is, in a 
way, a sort of emergency fund in case there 
should be any unexpected demand on the 

art of the depositors, or the people and 

rms who have loaned the bank money, for 
their funds. The present reserve system, 
however, offers a large temptation forspecu- 
lation, as will be shown later in this article. 
But first as to the operations of the reserve 
system. 

By the provisions of the National Bank 
Act the legal reserve required of national 
banks is tweuty-five per cent. of its de- 
posits. This means that if a bank has 
——— aggregating four hundred thousand 
dollars it must constantly keep on hand 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
in specie and currency (coin or legal tender 
bills). It is the business of the National 
Bank Examiner to count the legal reserve 
every time he examines a bank. 

But this rule does not apply to every 
national bank. It applies only to the 
national banks located in what are known 
as the central reserve cities, which are New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis. There are 
forty other cities known as reserve cities, 
and in these places the national banks, 
while being required to maintain a legal 
reserve of twenty-five per cent., are at the 
same time permitted to deposit half of that 
legal reserve in the banks of any one of 
the central reserve cities. The banks in 
reserve cities are called ‘‘city banks.’’ In 
cities that are not reserve cities the na- 
tional banks, or ‘‘country”’ banks, as they 
are often known, are required to keep a 
reserve of only fifteen per cent. of their 
deposits, and of this amount they may 
deposit three-fifths, or nine per cent., in the 
banks of the reserve cities. Any city may 
become a reserve city by the application of 
three-fourths of its national banks, and 
with the approval of the Controller of the 
Currency. 


The Golden Stream to New York 


(IIT) 


According to the latest report of the 
condition of the national banks of the 
United States the amount of reserve held 
by them was $1,121,358,595. The total 
amount of money held by the banks of the 
three central reserve cities, and which was 
due to national banks, was $427,000,000. 
Thus nearly one-half of the deposits of other 
national banks in the banks of the central 
eserve cities consisted of funds designated 
as reserve by banks in reserve cities. 

It is evident, therefore, that there isa con- 
stant stream of money flowing from country 
banks to city banks, and then, in turn, to 
the banks of the three central reserve cities. 
Of these the greatest is New York, which is 
the money centre of the nation. Also, it is 
the speculative centre of the country. 
Between these two facts there is a close 
connection. 

First of all, there is keen competition be- 
tween the great national banks of New 
York for the accounts of the ‘‘country 
banks,” or for the accounts of any big 
national or other bank outside of the me- 
tropolis. The result is that some of the 
New York banks have to pay a good big 
rate of interest for the money deposited in 
them by the outside banks. 

Since these accounts come high, so to 
speak, the New York banks must so employ 
that money themselves that it will yield 
them the largest possible return. Hence 
they lend it tomen who speculate in Wall 
Street, and! who finance speculative enter- 
prises, and who are willing to pay well for 
the money they need. 

In other words, the millions of reserve 
money from outside national banks that 
is constantly] piling up in the New York 
banks is a constant source of temptation 
to the speculators. They know that the 
banks have the money and, as long as they 
know where they can get the money, they 
are willing to plunge and speculate. 

These big bank deposits create an ‘‘easy’”’ 
condition of the money market because 


THE RESERVE AND ITS 
INCENTIVE TO SPECULATION 


they comprisea large 
amount of capital 
seeking employ- 
ment. When money is ‘‘easy” the stock 
market is inclined to be good. Prices go up. 
When operators have access to lots of money 
they can manipulate the market and send 
prices = still further. This is one result 
of the piling up of reserve in New York. 

When the New York banks lend out their 
money they require that collateral be de- 
posited for it. This, in speculative trans- 
actions, is invariably negotiable stocks. 
Now, if the stock market is being manipu- 
lated by bulls—that is, speculators who are 
sending the price up—it follows that the 
banks are lending different amounts of 
money on the same stock. The higher the 
stock goes the more they lend on it. 

Take, for example, the case of Great 
Northern preferred stock and follow it 
through the process of a boom. At the 
start it is quoted at 150, and the big New 
York banks are lending the speculators and 
operators $125 for every share of it depos- 
ited as collateral. Then the market goes 
soaring. It rises to 348 (as it actually did). 
This means that the same bankers who 
loaned $125 when the stock was 150 are 
now lending $250 on every share of the 
same stock. In other words, a speculator 
could borrow $100,000 on 400 shares at this 
time, while at another he would have to put 
up 1100 shares. If it were possible to keep 
the stock market at the same level all the 
time this would be all right, but the stock 
market is a very fickle institution, and 
sometimes it collapses. The banks then 
call in the loans that they have made on 
stock. The operators, in turn, call on the 
customers for whom they have been buying. 
If the customers cannot produce the money 
they are ‘‘wiped out”’ and lose everything 
they have put up. Often the big operators 
are caught, too. Incidentally, the big 
banks suffer if they cannot realize on their 
loans made under these uncertain stock- 
market conditions. 

In many instances big banks have been 
very much embarrassed through this very 
kind of injudicious lending for speculative 
purposes. There wasa very glaring example 
of it last October in those stirring events 
which brought on the panic. It grew out of 
a corner in United mond stock, which was 
manipulated by the Heinze interests, who 
also controlled a national bank. These 
interests worked up the price of this stock. 
As the price soared they kept on borrow- 
ing money from the banks in increasing 
amounts. 

Then, all at once, the price collapsed, 
and the banks found themselves with 
a lot of bad loans. In other words, the 
good money of national banks, including 

art of the reserve of other national banks 
in reserve cities, and of country banks, was 
used by speculators. 


The Remedy for the Evil 


The remedy for the misuse of the great mass 
of national bank reserve deposited in New 
York lies in the requirement of a larger 
actual reserve in the vaults of the banks all 
along the line. Such a step was practically 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report, which was 
sent to Congress in December. He advo- 
cated an amendment to the laws so as to 
divide the country into geographical re- 
serve sections. In this way it would be 
possible to retain a large amount of reserve 
money within a given area. In case of 

nic, emergency or any other demand, 
here would at once be a considerable 
amount of money available. The result of 


this would be that the central reserve | 











cities, and especially New York, would lose | 


a great deal of their banking power, but it 


would be a constructive step in American | 


finance, and a move against speculation. 

It has been suggested by more than one 
eminent financial authority that the coun- 
try banks should be required to keep in 
their own vaults a reserve of at least ten to 
twelve per cent. of their deposits, and that 
the reserve required of city banks should 
be, at least, eighteen per cent., and, possi- 
bly, twenty per cent. The legal reserve 
of twenty-five per cent. in actual cash has 
all along appeared to have been equal to all 
demands made upon it. 
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TELEPHONES: 
6320 \ 


Broad. 


1 
Cable Address: HATCHEAU. 


AMERICAN BRASS 
AMERICAN BOOK 


AMERICAN CHICLE, COM. AND PFD. 
AMERICAN COAL PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH OF N. J. 
AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN THREAD, PFD 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
CELLULOID Co. 


EMPIRE STEEL & IRON, PFD. AND COM. 
ETNA STEAMSHIP 

GOLD & STOCK TELEGRAPH 

HALL SIGNAL 

HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 

HOUSTON OIL, COM. AND PFD. 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL, COM. AND PFD. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER, SECURITIES 


AND PFD. 
KINGS COUNTY ELEC, LIGHT & POWER 


inactive securities. 


FREDERIC H. HATCH 


Dealer in Unlisted Securities of Railroads 
and Other Corporations 
in the United States and Elsewhere 


30 Broad Street, New York ““™***?4 
WILL BUY OR SELL 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FDRY, PFD. & COM. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, COM. AND PFD. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK, COM. AND PFD. 
CONNECTICUT RAILWAY & LTG., COM. & PFD. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING, COM. 


ARTHUR C. BADEAU, 
Manager 
Bond Department, 





JAMES K. RICE, JR, 


LACKAWANNA STEAMSHIP 
LACKAWANNA STEEL 

LEHIGH & WILKESBARRE COAL 
MESABA STEAMSHIP 

NATIONAL FUEL GAS 

NATIONAL WATER, COM. AND PFD. 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH 

NEW JERSEY ZINC 

NORTHWESTERN OHIO NATURAL GAS 
OIL FIELDS OF MEXICO 

OTIS ELEVATOR, COM. AND PFD. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, COM. AND PFD. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, PFD. AND COM. 
SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING 
SINGER MANUFACTURING 
STANDARD CORDAGE, SECURITIES 
STANDARD COUPLER, COM. AND PFD. 
STANDARD MILLING, SECURITIES 
STANDARD SCREW, COM. AND PFD. 
(J. B.) STETSON, COM. AND PFD. 
TEXAS COMPANY 

TEXAS & PACIFIC COAL 

UNION TYPEWRITER, SECURITIES 





This office is prepared, upon reasonable notice, to furnish quotations on over ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Requests for bids, offers or valuations are invited from Banks, Trust Companies and 
other Financial Houses and from Insurance Companies, Executors of Estates and Individual Investors. 


UNITED BANK NOTE, COM. AND PFD. 











High Grade 
Railroad Bonds 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
very low prices now prevailing, 
intrinsic values are greater than 

ever before. 








To demonstrate this fact we have 
prepared for complimentary distribution 
to investors a pamphlet, illustrated with 
tables and diagrams, showing the growth 
in property values and earning power 
during the past ten years of ten im- 
portant railroads. 


Investors are invited to address our 
nearest office for copy of pamphlet. 
Also, upon request, we shall be pleased | | 
to recommend High Grade Railroad 
Bonds that are safe, convertible, and 
likely to materially advance in price as 
the monetary tension relaxes. 


Ask for pamphlet E-10 and 
state if offerings are desired. 





Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds bought, 
sold and appraised. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 
BANKERS 














NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe St. 








424 California Street 
S tad 


Fractional Lots—Stocks | 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income | 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write | 
for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10% 








2er annum at present quotations, 
MAILED Upon REQUEST WitHnout CHARGE TO YOu, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 
J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


66 Broadway New York 


Safety For My Money! 


is an absorbing thought just now. 
TAX BONDS net vou 5— 4% 6% In the Great 
Central West. Our Booklet D “An Argument for Tax 
Bonds” has convinced customers in 26 States. Write us. 


William R. Compton Co., 8 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri. 








STAMPS — 100 different, incl. rare Japan, India O.S., 
Swed. off. Helvetia, Spain, Portugal, Norway, S. 
Amer., Australia and album, only Se. (Cata. value over 
$1). 1000 good mix. for 15c. Agents Wanted. 50%. 
112 pp. List and $1 Coupons Free. We Buy Stamps. 
E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. E, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ys PL 
Pp L A and Entertainments A Y S | 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address 8AM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York i 








Bonds for Investment 7 


IGH grade bonds are selling at the 
lowest average level of prices since 
the panic of 1893. Competent authorities 
believe that at present prices the better 
gradeofbondsofferan opportunity for prof- 
itable investment that will probably not 
be again presented for a number of years. 
We own a carefully selected list of more 
than 100 issues of municipal, railroad and 
corporation bonds. These bonds have 
been issued under our approval by com- 
panies regarding which we possess com- 
plete information, and the conditions 
regarding earnings, capitalization, man- 
agement and character of the territory 
and communities served are such as to 
satisfy the most conservative investor of 
their safety as an investment. At present 
prices the interest return on these secu- 
rities is from 


4% to 614% 


Write for circular offerings and booklet 
“Investment Banking.” 


N. W. Harris & Company 
BANKERS 
56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


HarrisTrust& Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Our , 
Pony | 
Mill § 


2,000 
To 
6,000 
Feet a Day 


SAW MIL 


From this size up to largest, standard mills with variable 
friction feed. Favorites in every lumber district. Cut most with 
least power, easy to handle. Edgers, Trimmers, Lath Mills, 
Shingle Mills, Cut off and Rip Saws, etc. Send for free catalog. 





American Saw Mill Machinery Company 
17 Faith St., Hackettstown, N. J 














New York City. 


702 Engineering Building, 











N AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 

duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene — 
cheaper than kerosene. Nodirt. No 
grease. Noodor. Over 200styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 











wast STORY-WRITERS 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We read, 
criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to 
sell them. We teach Stery-Writing and Journalism by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. Senc 
for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’; tells how and gives 
proof. THORNTON WEs', Fditor-in-Chief. 

Endorsed by leading newspapers and magazines. Founded 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
















Do Your Own Printing 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 
€ newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 
easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
type, paper, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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THE COURTSHIP 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Oh, I did keep you waiting such a long 
time!” she cried. 

He stood holding her hand, suddenly 
unable to say a word, looking at her 
hungrily. A flood of emotion, of which he 
hadhad: no prevision, swelled up within him 
to fill his throat. An almost irresistible 
impulse all but controlled him to crush her 
to him, to kiss her lips and her throat, to 
lose his fingers in the soft, shadowy fineness 
of her hair. The crest of the wave passed 
almost immediately, but it left him shaken. 
A faint color deepened under the trans: 
parency of her skin; her fathomless black 
eyes widened ever so little; she released 
her hand. 

“Tt was good of you to come so 

romptly,” said she. ‘I’m so anxious to 
bear all about the dear people at Redding.” 

She settled gracefully to one of the little 
chairs. Orde sat down, once more master 
of himself, but still inclined to devour her 
with his gaze. She was dressed in a morn- 
ing gown, all laces and ribbons and long, 
flowing lines. Her hair was done low on 
the back of her head and on the nape of 
her neck. The blood ebbed and flowed 
beneath her clear skin. A faint fragrance 
of cleanliness diffused itself about her—the 
cool, sweet fragrance of daintiness. They 
entered busily into conversation. Her 
attitudes were no longer relaxed and 
languidly graceful as in the easy-chairs 
under the lamplight. She sat forward, her 
hands crossed on her lap, a fire smouldering 
deep beneath the cool surface lights of her 
eyes. 

‘The sounds in the next room increased in 
volume,. as though several people must 
have entered that apartment. In a mo- 
ment or so the curtains to the hall parted 
to frame the servant. 

“Mrs. Bishop wishes to know, Miss,” 
said that functionary, ‘“‘if you’re not com- 
ing to breakfast.” 

Orde sprang to his feet. 

“‘Haven’t you had your breakfast yet?” 
he cried, conscience-stricken. 

‘‘Didn’t you gather the fact that I’m 
just up?” she mocked him. “‘I assure you 
it doesn’t matter. The family has just 
come down.” 

‘‘But,” cried Orde, ‘‘I wasn’t here until 
nine o’clock. I thought, of course, you'd 
be around. I’m mighty sorry ‘ 

“Oh, la, la!” she cried, cutting him 





short. ‘‘What a bother about nothing. 
Don’t you see?—I’m ahead a whole hour 
of good talk.” 


“You see, you told me in your note to 
come early,” said Orde. 

“‘T forgot you were one of those dreadful 
outdoor men. You didn’t see any worms, 
did you? Next time I'll tell-you to come 
the day after.” : 

Orde was for taking his leave; but this 
she would not have. 

‘You must meet my family,” she nega- 
tived. ‘‘For if you're here for so short a 
time we want to see something of you. 
Come right out now. I guess Mother's 
far enough along with her breakfast not 
to be too cross.” 

Orde thereupon followed her down a 
narrow, dark hall squeezed between the 
stairs and the wall, to a door that opened 
slantwise into a dining-room, the exact 
counterpart in shape to the parlor at the 
other side the house. Only in this case the 
morning sun and more diaphanous cur- 
tains lent an air of brightness, further 
enhanced by a wire-stand of flowers in the 

ow window. 

The centre of the room was occupied by 
a round table about which were grouped 
several people of different ages. ith her 
back to the bow window sat a woman well 
beyond middle age, but with evidentl 
some pretensions to youth. She was tall, 
desiccated, quick in movement. Dark 
rings below her eyes attested either a 
nervous disease, an hysterical tempera- 
ment, or both. Immediately at her left sat 
a boy of about fourteen years of age, his 
face a curious contradiction between a 
naturally-frank and open expression and 
a growing sullenness. Next him stood a 
vacant chair, evidently for Miss Bishop. 
Opposite lolled a young man, holding a 
newspaper in one hand and a coffee cup in 
the other. He was very handsome, with a 
drooping black mustache, dark eyes under 
lashes almost too luxuriant, and a long, 
oval face, dark in complexion and a trifle 
sardonic in expression. In the vis-a-vis to 
Mrs. Bishop, Orde was surprised to find his 


ex-military friend of the street car. Miss 
Bishop a the necessary introduc- 
tions, which each acknowledged in his or her 
fashian, but with an apparent indifference 
that dashed Orde, accustomed to a more 
Western cordiality. Mrs. Bishop held out 
a languidly graceful hand, the boy mumbled 
a greeting, the young man nodded lazily 
over his newspaper. Only General Bishop, 
recognizing him, arose and grasped his hand 
with a real, though rather fussy, warmth. 

‘*My dear sir,”’ he cried, ‘‘I am honored 
to see you again. This, my dear,” he 
addressed his wife, ‘‘is the young man I 
was telling you about—in the street car,’’ 
he explained. 

‘“‘How very interesting,” said Mrs. 
Bishop, with evidently no comprehension 
and less interest. 

Gerald Bishop cast an ironically amused 
glance across at Orde. The boy looked up 
at him quickly, the sullenness for a moment 
gone from his face. 

Carroll Bishop gen uite uncon- 
scious of an atmosphere which seemed to 
Orde strained, but sank into her place at 
the table and unfolded her napkin. The 
silent butler drew forward a chair for Orde, 
and stood, looking impassively in Mrs. 
Bishop’s direction. 

**You will have some breakfast with us?’’ 
she inquired. ‘‘No? A cup of coffee, at 
least.’”’ 

She began to manipulate the coffee pot 
without paying the slightest attention to 
Orde’s disclaimer. The General puffed out 
his cheeks, and coughed a bit in embar- 
rassment. 

“‘A good cup of coffee is never amiss to 
an old campaigner,’’ he said to Orde. 
“It’s as good as a full meal in a pinch.” 

At this moment the butler entered 
bearing the mail. Mrs. Bishop tore hers 
open rapidly, oe the mangled en- 
velopes at her side. The contents of one 
seemed to vex her. 

“Oh!” she cried aloud. ‘‘That miserable 
Marie! She promised me to have it done 
to-day; and now she puts it off until 
Monday. It’s too provoking!’’ She 
turned to Orde for sympathy. ‘‘Do you 


know anything more nine than to. 


work and slave to the limit of endurance, 
and then have everything upset by the 
stupidity of some one else?’”’ 

rde murmured an appropriate reply, to 
which Mrs. Bishop paid no attention. She 
started suddenly up from the table. 

“‘T must see about it!”’ she cried. ‘‘I 
er see I shall have to do it myself. 

will do it myself. I promised it for 
Sunday.” 

‘You mustn’t doanotherstitch, Mother,” 
oe: in Carroll Bishop decidedly. ‘‘ You 

now what the doctor told you. You'll 
have yourself down sick.” 

‘Well, see for yourself!’’ cried Mrs. 
Bishop. ‘‘That’s what comes of leaving 
things to others! If I’d done it myself it 
would have saved me all this bother and 
fuss, and it would have been done. And 
now I’ve got to do it anyway.” 

‘“My dear,”’ put in the General. ‘‘Per- 
haps Carroll can see Marie about it. In 
any case there’s nothing to work yourself 
up into such an excitement about.” 

‘It’s very easy for you to talk, isn’t it?”’ 
cried Mrs. Bishop, turning on him. ‘I 
like the way you all sit around like lumps 
and do nothing, and then tell me how I 
ought to have done it. John, have the 
carriage around at once.” She turned 
tensely to Orde. ‘‘I hope you'll excuse 
me,”’ she said very briefly. ‘‘I have some- 
thing very important to attend to.” 

Carroll had also arisen. Orde held out 
his hand. 

“‘T must be going,’’ said he. 

“Well,” she conceded, ‘‘I suppose I’d 
better see if I can’t help mother out. But 
you'll come in again. Come and dine with 
us thisevening. Mother will be delighted.” 

As Mrs. Bishop had —— from the 
room Orde had to take for Fong ome the 
expression of this delight. e bowed to 
the other occupants of the table. The 
General was eating nervously. Gerald’s 
eyes were fixed amusedly on Orde. 

To Orde’s surprise he was almost im- 
mediately joined on the street by young 
Mr. Bishop, most correctly appointed. 

“Going anywhere in particular?” he 
inquired. ‘‘Let’s go up the Avenue, then. 
Everybody will be out.’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ARM AIR and Winter form a 
comfortable combination more than 
ordinarily cheerful when you can get out your little 
bank book and figure on the surplus that is yours 
because you’ve a furnace that is not only giving you clean, 
even heat, but is earning you a 6673% dividend. The 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
- Saves One-Half to Two-Thirds of Coal Bills 


This isn’t a financial dream. S/ack is cheaper 
than anthracite or lump coal. Cheapest slack, 
which would smother a top-feed fire, yields just as 
much heat in the Underfeed as high-priced coal. 
YOU save the difference in cost. In the Underfeed 
all the fire is on top. Smoke and gases, wasted in 
other furnaces, must pass thru the flame, are con- 
verted into heat units and consumed. 


















lilustration shows furnace without 
casing, cut out to show how coal ts forced 
up under fire — which burns on top 






























George A. Warden of Ottumwa, Ia., writes: 
**Having used your Underfeed Furnace for 
two years, in a 9 room house, can only say we 
have had perfect heat and perfect satisfaction 
in every respect. It has cost about $28 per 
season to heat the house.’’ 


GALNIlvd 


We could fill a book as big as an encyclopedia with 
testimonials just as strong. 

If saving money on your coal bill is any object, let us send 
you our Underfeed Booklet describing this furnace marvel, 
and a lot of fac-simile letters from delighted owners. 
Heating plans and services of our Engineering Depart- 
ment are yours—FREE. Write today, giving name 
of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. #¥ 
Dealers — Write for Our New Year’s Proposition. 

















SAVING A FORTUNE 


Great fortunes, almost without excep- 
tion, are the slow growth of safe 


investment. Fortunes that come 


quickly usually go quickly. Invest your 
money at fair interest and take no 
risk. Save the interest and invest'that. 
You can be sure of absolute safety if 
you buy our $500. Guaranteed First 


Mortgage Certificates. Interest 4'2'%. 


TAX EXEMPT IN $ 
sTATE OF NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL DUE 
February 1. 19! 


meoeemaste 


Te opeprusry 1.1912 
PAYABLE ‘ 
mM repRuany is /aveust ly 


mmrut Cir OF 
New YORE: 


Send for descriptive booklet 


TITLE GUARANTEE aT RUST © 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 


176 BROADWAY 175 REMSEN ST 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN,N_Y 











* 66 ” . : 
— Engine “General,” 10c 4 Stereopticon and Moving 
Send 10c (silver) for colored picture, 18x25 in., of Picture Outfits Finest collec 
this historicengine. Captured by the AndrewsRaid- . 
ers during Civil War. ‘Story of the General”’ free. 
W. L. DANLEY, G. P. A. 
N.C. & St. L. Ry., Desk 2, Nashville, Tenn. 






tion of slides covering every subject 
All the latest Films. Write for new Cat 
alogue which also tells how to con 
duct Profitable Entertainment Prices 
Established i7# within reach of all 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. S, 49 Nassau St., NewYork 


MEILINK’S HOME SAFE 


A perfect safe and made for the home (or small office). Just as fire-proof as 
a big safe, in fact, lined with a much better filling — our Cement Asbestos 
filling — which enables us to guarantee what no other safe (large or small 
can, viz.: Against the common difficulties of interior dampness, rusted 
bolt- work and swollen walls. Double steel walled and fitted with 
the very highest grade combination lock (all brass). Sold for 


a and . Documents 
SAFE FROM FIRE AND THIEVES 
Elegantly finished, adapted for any room; 30,000 in use; 
cheaper protection than fire insurance. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catelogue—50 Pages 


showing entire new line 21 different styles House, Office and Wall Safes. 


MEILINK MANUFACTURING CO., 103 Jackson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Greatest Business Problem in America 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


Sandy soils are most generally deficient 
in potash; in fact, they are not uncom- 
monly short on all the soil elements. Here 
is another case where lime will prove a 
sweetener and will help to retain moisture. 

When it comes to getting phosphorus into 
the land there is quite a difference of opinion 
as to the most profitable form in which to 
use thiselement. Personally, I believe that 
phosphate rock is a good thing—although 
there are many who are not successful with 
it. I believe their failure is due to the fact 
that they .do not combine it with enough 
acids to set the phosphate free from the 
rock. This may be done by sowing it on 
green clover or other vegetation, or mixing 
it with fresh barnyard manure and then 
plowing it under. 

Naturally, the farmer who has been inter- 
ested enough to read this article thus far 
will ask: How am I to know what my soil 
needs in the way of fertilizer to balance it 
up right? There are two ways to find this 
out, and the thorough man will use both of 
them. First, write to your State agricul- 
tural experiment station, giving a brief and 
simple description of your soil and the 
“Jay” of it; also a very brief description 
of what, if anything, has been done to it in 
the way of fertilization, tilling and the like, 
together with a statement of what crops 
have been grown upon it. Be sure to tell 
the yield secured for several years, and also 
to give any marked defects or peculiarities 
shown by the crops. With this data the 
experiment station expert will be able to 
give you sound and sensible advice with 
regard to future fertilization and crop rota- 
tion. In a word, he will suggest what you 
should do to restore to your soil the ele- 
ments of which it has been deprived. 


A Home Experiment Station 


The next thing is to conduct a little experi- 
ment, station of your own, in which you will 
try out for yourself the value of various 
fertilizers—both ‘‘natural”” and commer- 
cial. Take a narrow strip across your 
smallest field and treat it with one kind of 
fertilizer. Next treat an equal strip with 
another combination of fertilizer, and so on, 
so that you may see with your own eyes the 
difference between fertilization and non- 
fertilization. By having these strips right 
alongside each other you get the benefit of 
the sharp contrast. 

This is a very simple and inexpensive 
experiment, and the farmer who makes it 
will be grateful that he was urged to do so. 
And if he is broad and earnest enough to do 
so he will not stop at this peint; he will 
make a few tests in crop rotation along the 
same plan. 

For example, I sowed a certain plot to 
clover, 5 hosphate and plowed it 
under. e yield of corn_on this clover 
sod was eighty-two bushels to the acre. 
The next year I applied no fertilizer, but 
again planted that identical piece of 
ground to corn again—and got only fifty- 
two bushels to the acre. As this season was 
practically as good as the preceding one, 
the test taught me a lesson which has 
brought me in hundreds, not to say 
thousands, of dollars since. But the lesson 
was not complete without contrasting my 
results with those of a neighbor whose land 
adjoined. He had been cropping it on the 
alternating oats and corn plan, and had 

aid no attention to fertilization. The best 

e could do was a yield of less than thirty 
bushels of corn to the acre. He might just 
as well have secured seventy-five to eighty 
bushels —-more than double what he realized 
—and the corn itself would have been 
chemically better, too. 

There is still another way of testing 
fertilizers in amuchsmallerway. Sawsome 
barrels in halves, fill these half-barrels with 
fine washed sand, mixed with the various 
kinds of fertilizer under test, and plant a 
few kernels of corn in each. Of course, the 
sand alone would not grow any corn, and 
therefore the growth obtained in each case 
is plainly to be credited to the fertilizer in 
— particular half-barrel—and to nothing 
eise. 

When it comes to crop rotation I am a 
firm believer in the five-field system. Most 
farms are one hundred and sixty acres in 
extent. Divide your farm into five fields of 
thirty acres each. This will leave ten acres 
for buildings, garden, yards, orchard and 
the like. Start with sixty acres in corn, 
sow thirty acres to oats or rye and thirty 


acres to grass or clover. Follow the rye 
crop with clover, because clover gets a _ 
strong ‘‘set’’ after rye. Then keep shifting 
the cornfield each year, always with the 
most intelligent fertilization you can apply. 
As you proceed and watch your results 
carefully you will each year become more 
expert in the matter of selecting and 
applying fertilizers. 


Earnings of the Modern Farm 


But this is not all. Keep twenty good 
brood sows, which will bring one hundred 

igs in February or March; also keep one 
hundred ewes—these should produce $500 
worth of lambs and $150 in wool. Your pigs 
should yield you $1200; you should get 
forty-five hundred bushels of corn, feeding 
pny: Pate hundred bushels and selling 
two thousand bushels for $800; the rye 
should bring $400, and your whole income 
from sales would amount to $3050. These 
figures are not theoretical; they are 
practical. I know, for I divide my lands 
into 160-acre farms and work many of 
them in just this way. But, in figuring up 
the results, do not forget that, in working 
to this plan, your land will be better, instead 
of poorer, at the close of each year. You 
will have put money away in the bank of 
the soil, instead of having drawn something 
from your principal. 

There is just one other fact to which I 
feel bound to call attention: the annual 
shipment of an enormous tonnage of phos- 
phate from this country to France, Ger- 
many and England. And here we are 
taking front rank of all the countries of the 
earth in the race for the bankrupting of the 
soil! Every ounce of this phosphate ought 
to be spread upon the soil of the United 
States to save it from wreck and depletion, 
and at the same time to give our own 
farmers yields of all the grains beyond what 
they now dream of getting. 

Already I have tried to tell how deeply 
I feel on this matter of preventing the 
awful breakneck depletion of our soil; 
but let me add, as a further evidence of my 
earnestness, that I have put my observa- 
tions and experiences as a practical farmer 
—- working thousands of acres on a business 
system along modern common-sense and 
scientific methods—into a little book for 
free distribution to farmers who really wish 
to reform their methods and give their soil 
a square deal. 

Again I say, this is the biggest business 
question before the American people to-day. 


Grasshopper Diet 


HE high appreciation in which grass- 
hoppers are held in South Africa is 
shown by an advertisement printed a few 
weeks ago by the Cape Department of 
Agriculture, which says: ‘‘Quctations are 
invited by the Department for a supply of 
locusts (grasshoppers) during the forth- 
coming season, in bags of not less than 
seventy-five pounds, net. The locusts must 
be thoroughly dried before being bagged.” 
It appears that the insects are wanted 
for poultry feed, the method of utilizing 
them being to give them in a warm mash, 
in place of meat scraps. Inasmuch as the 
scraps for which they are substituted are a 
commercial article imported in large quan- 
tities from the United States, it would 
seem that an exceptionally plentiful supply 
of hoppers in South Africa may ac- 
tually have a damaging effect upon the 
business of our Beef Trust. 

It might be mentioned incidentally that 
a species of May-fly is ey sold in 
Austria as feed for birds and fishes. How- 
ever, when these insects, which both finny 
and feathered creatures devour greedily, 
are served alone, they give a disagreeable 
flavor to the animals consuming them—at 
all events, to chickens and ducks—and on 
this account they are commonly mixed 
with more or less barley. 

Recent analyses made of samples of 
npg have proved that they pos- 
sess a food value sufficiently high to rec- 
ommend them for the table—at any rate, 
as an Nee pe gd diet. They contain a 
great deal of fat, which has been extracted 
and utilized in the manufacture of soap. 
As ae they have been eaten 
by human beings in many parts of the 
world since prehistoric times, and even 
nowadays by Hottentots and Bushmen. 
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OLD FATHER TIME AND HIS HOUR GLASS have been around many 
times since Dioxogen became an established success, the standard of 
purity, efficiency and satisfaction. When rs take Dioxogen into the 

oing just what a large pro- 
portion of the most discriminating Americans are doing. You can 
see Dioxogen work, whether used as a mouth cleanser, ora 
prophylactic cleanser of cuts and injuries, or as a throat 


home, you can rest assured that youare ¢ 


January 4, 1908 


gargle. Dioxogen bubblesas it cleanses. There isa great 
deal of satisfaction in knowing—seeing with your own 
eyes —that it is cleansing. It’s very pleasant, too. 


AS A TOOTH CLEANSER, Dioxogen bubbles 
into inaccessible places which are never 
reached by the tooth brush. Counter- 


acts decay. 


AS A THROAT GARGLE, 
Dioxogen bubbles into 


folds and cavities 
where infection 
can hide, and 
thoroughly 
cleanses the 
nooks and 
corners. 
SAFETY is 
everything in 
thehome. Dioxo- 
gen is safe for chil- 
dren. Ifthey drink it, 
it won’t hurt them, 


USERS OF DIOXOGEN be- 
come so wedded to it that they 
wonder how anybody can get along 
withoutitconstantly on hand. Tryitandsee. 
**THE THIRD KIND OF CLEANLINESS” is the 
title ofa very interesting and instructive circular 


which comes in every package of Dioxogen. Geta 
package and read the circular. It explains what pro- 
phylactic or disease-preventing cleanliness is and how 


obtained. Dioxogen has a hundred uses in every home. 
Three sizes of Dioxogen, 25c., 50c. and 75c., at drug stores everywhere. 

If your dealer does not handle Dioxogen, please notify us at once. 
Always call for Dioxogen by name, and if a dealer begins to talk about something else being the 
**same as,"’ or ‘‘as good as,"’ or ‘‘like’’ Dioxogen, look him straight in the eye and tell him to please 
give you Dioxogen,and if he hasn't it, to tell you so,and you will go where you can get it without argument. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? 


For 


booklets on California 


write 


P*SE™ ~Union Pacific 
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E. L, LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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500 responsible real estate agents in all portions of California. 
For Directory of Members apply to Herbert Burdett, - 
tive Secretary, 639-40 San Fernando Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Made on the right principle. 
hatch the right kind of chicks, in the greatest 
numbers. Send for our new big Free Poultry 
Book — the result of over 26 years’ rich experi- 
ence in the poultry business. 
esting — instructive — profit producing. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B, Quincy, 
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Too much social ambition. 

Too much time given to wife’s personal 
enjoyment and too little to household cares. 

oo much social mingling with the Amer- 
ican colony and too little with the native 
society of her husband’s ery: 

Too much flirting with hubby’s friends 
and not enough with hubby. 

Too American about everything, and 
especially the rearing of the children. 

You see, none of these allegations against 
the American wife concerns any very seri- 
ous or ineradicable defect of character. 
This shows that her husband’s chief objec- 
tions are not to her personally, but to cer- 
tain little habits of hers which she imported 
from beyond the Atlantic, and the discon- 
tinuance of which would bring joy to the 
man whom she had taken for better or 
worse. 

Now, let us see what the lady herself finds 
to object to in the man whose name or title 
she bears. Here is about the way in which 
she would enumerate the grounds of her 
dissatisfaction : 


The Lady’s Countercharges 


‘‘He looks at everything in life from a 
different point of view from the men I was 
accustomed to know at home. 

‘He does not care who thinks that he 
married me for my money, and is never 
ashamed to let it be known that my money 
runs the house. 

‘He is not a bit diffident about coming 
to me at very frequent intervals to get extra 
money to pay his debts, or to enable him 
to gamble or to indulge in other forms of 
dissipation that he should carefully avoid, 
first, because he is married and, also, be- 
cause he has practically no fortune of his 


own. 

‘‘He lacks all the delicacy of the Ameri- 
can man in his attitude toward women, 
and talks before me, in the presence of his 
men friends, with a freedom to which I can 
never accustom myself. 

‘‘He is deficient in the splendid courage 
of an American, and, in trying circum- 
stances, thinks first of his own fife before 
it occurs to him that the lives of his wife 
and children may be in danger. 

‘‘He is indifferent to home-life and cares 
little about a his wife into society, 
preferring to spend his nights at his club 
in gambling or in the rollicking life of a man 
about town, regardless of the stigma he 
puts publicly upon his wife. 

‘‘His only thought in existence seems to 
be to have a good time according to his 
reckless European methods, yet he seems 
to resent his wife’s attempt to enjoy herself 
with American friends in American ways 
as being undignified, in a woman who bears 
his proud title. 

‘‘He is never deliberately cruel or violent 
in his treatment of me, yet the life I lead 
as his wife runs in the most tiresome rut, 
is absolutely devoid of interest, ambition, 
pleasure or serious purpose, and is furthest 
removed in the world from the ideal mar- 
ried existence I used to dream of. 

‘He expects me to recognize the sover- 
eignty of my mother-in-law in my house, 
that my money pays for.” 

You have seen now, with as much impar- 
tiality as it is in my power to impart to this 
question, the causes of friction that almost 
inevitably occur in the average household 
of two married persons of different nation- 
alities. The only natural impediment in the 
way of their domestic felicity was the fact 
that each brought to the other certain char- 
acteristics of their different races, char- 
acteristics of such opposing components 
that it is well nigh an impossibility to 
make them ever blend and form a har- 
monious whole. And there’s the rub. 


If You Must Marry a Foreigner —— 


Now, the moral of all this is: Never marry 
aforeignerif you can helpit. Generally, you 
can help it, for in this country it is not the 
habit, as in Europe, for parents to arrange 
their children’s marriages for worldly-wise 
or social consideration. Yet occasionally it 
happens, and will always continue to hap- 
pen, that you women and girls of America 
will wed men from other lands, perhaps 
because you love them or because the tem 

tation to hear yourselves called by a high- 
sounding title is too strong to resist. From 
what I have told you, you will realize that 
a great majority of the chances are against 


American Wives and Foreign Husbands 


(Concluded from Page 17) 





your escaping a life of misery; but if you 
will take to heart the lesson I have set 
before you, will study it well, and will try 
to profit by the experience of several gener- 
ations of your sisters, you will be able at 
least to minimize the risks you would 
ordinarily run. Remember these things 
above all: 

When you marry a foreigner you take his 
nationality in law. Take it also in fact. 
Do not try to transplant American ideas 
and habits on foreign soil. 

Do not attach too rigid an importance to 
your own personality. Its persistent or too 
conspicuous manifestation is a fecund 
disseminator of domestic dissensions. Cul- 
tivate a flexibility of temperament and you 
will save yourself many bumps. 

Don’t carry your home-grown household 
bossism with you to Europe. 

School yourself to a recognition of the 
fact that you are going to Europe as a wife, 
and not as a missionary to reform the 
social, political and religious conditions 
that exist over there. 

Don’t nag. European husbands call this 
the American marital malady, and dread it 
more than the hydrophobia. 

Flirt, if you want, in your innocent 
American way, but never overdo it, and 
exercise much judgment in the selection of 
your victims. It is often an excellent 
medium of discipline for husbands. More- 
over, be always amenable to suggestions 
from your husband on this score, for he 
knows better than a stranger just when and 
where flirting is neither good sense nor good 
form. 

When you have babies, encourage them 
in a proper love for your native land, but 
do not tell them that the sun was especially 
created to rise and set in America. 

Try to like your husband’s family and 
friends, but never let them know if you 
cannot succeed. Also try to make them 
like you, and always make them think you 
think they do. 

Be even more particular about the neat- 
ness and elegance of your toilette in the 
family than when you dress for society, for 
in this respect you will furnish a striking 
contrast to European women, ever notori- 
ously untidy about the house. 

If you do not know it before your mar- 
riage, set about learning, at once, the lan- 
guage of your husband’s country and do 
not slacken in your efforts until you have 
perfected yourself in it. 

If destiny has united your lot to a normal 
man —that is, if he is like nine-tenths of the 
European husbands of American women 
there is a very great probability that he will 
shortly be bragging among all his acquaint- 
ances that he Ton found the best sort of a 
prize in his matrimonial package. 


The Natural-Born Blackguard 


If, however, he proves one of the unusual 
exceptions I have referred to above, 
namely, a natural-born blackguard, then 
nothing that I can counsel you will help 
you much, and you will have to accustom 
yourself to taking the medicine Fate pre- 
scribes for you. Once married to a creature 
of this sort there is little hope for you. Were 
you even a winged messenger from Heaven, 
the redemption of such a brute would be 
beyond your powers. The only chance that 
remains to you is that you may discover his 
real identity before you pledge yourself to 
him at the altar. It will be by accident, or, 
rather, by good luck, if you are saved in time, 
for there is little of the outward symptom of 
perfidy in the sepearanse of these easy- 
mannered, smooth-tongued scoundrels. 

I had hoped to be able in this article to 
indicate certain unmistakable signs by 
which this particular class of candidates for 
American brides may be distinguished, but 
the question of space renders it impracti- 
cable now. The subject is one that cannot 
be disposed of in a few lines, for its com- 
plete elucidation necessitates the narration 
of the escapades and wife-hunting adven- 
tures of a number of these dangerous 
fortune-hunters, who already count a dozen 
or so of our fair countrywomen among their 
victims. 

For the present it suffices to reiterate 
that the safest way for our women to avoid 
the multitudinous pitfalls attending the 
marriages of Americans to Europeans is 
this: do not marry them at all, but satisfy 
yourselves with your safer, more reliable 
and more gallant fellow-Americans. 
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You enjoy “‘home-life”’ 
all the way if you ride 
on the 


Golden State Limited 


Via ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Family comforts, family necessities, 
family luxuries—all have been provided 
for in this wonder train to the land of 
Don’t think of it as travelling 
—it’s just living—as comfortably as at 
home, but without the home monotony. 


sunshine. 


Special conveniences for every member of your 
party—library, buffet, mission dining car, 
plenty of room to play in for the children, 
plenty of places to lounge in for their elders, 
Compartment accommodations, if you desire 
privacy, single or en suite. 


Trains leave every day from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco 


Send for illustrated books that describe the ad- 
vantages of the El Paso short line, the Golden 
State Limited and other Rock Island trains 


@ The California trip is practicable for YOU. The 


books will make it all clear—send for them today and 


make reservation of space well in 


advance. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island Lines 
CHICAGO 
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Particular people, 
whose pride of name and 
pride in product go into 
their stationery, have pre- 
ferred COUPON BOND 
— irrespective of price — 
for over fifteen years. 


Not the cheapening hurry of 
to-day, but the old, slow, careful 
methods that make for fineness 
and permanence, are still used in 
making ecoveow sowo. Its beau- 
tiful color and texture, its re- 
markable toughness and erasing 
qualities, make it not only a dis- 
tinctive paper, but the de luxe 
and incomparable paper for all 
business correspondence. Write 
your letters so they will compel 
a reading —write them on 


COUPON BOND 


BUSINESS PAPER 


Order 500 sheets and 
envelopes from your 
stationer or printer 
and enjoy complete 
letter satisfaction. 


American 







We are glad to send 
to firms who desire to 
better their letters — 
and who will write us 


Since” Writing Paper Co. 


COUPON BOND, 
on sanwind Votente Largest Manufacturers of 


and colors. There’s a fine Cover, Book and Writing 
weight and color and Papers in America. 29 Mills. 
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and the reasons why this favorably 
known savings bank pays 

4 Per Cent Interest 
are graphically told in this new book 
which we have just published. It will 
be sent free to any one interested in 
the subject. Please ask for Book “A,” 
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CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
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opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
S@/ ing complete outfits 
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THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. ntertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 

Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago. 











hysterical with excitement. A gentleman, 
by name ‘‘Mr. Francis Delas,’’ called upon 
Lapierre and offered him twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars spot cash for his wife’s share in 
the Tessier inheritance. This person also 
claimed that he had a power of attorney 
from all the other heirs, with the exception 
of Pettit and Rozier, and asserted that he 
was on the point of embarking for New 
York in their interest. He urged Lapierre 
to substitute him for Moreno. But La- 
pierre, now convinced that everything was 
as the General had claimed it to be, indig- 
nantly rejected any such proposition aimed 
at his old friend, and sent Mr. Francis 
Delas packing about his business. 


‘This is what my answer has been to 
him: ‘Sir, we have already an agent 
with whom we can only have cause to 
be satisfied, so that your services are 
not acceptable or needed.’ He left me 
most dissatisfied and scolding.” 


Thesending of this confederate on the part 
of the wily General had precisely the effect 
hoped for. Lapierre and his friends were 
now convinced that not only was the inher- 
itance Tessier a reality, but that powerful 
personages were exerting their influence to 
prevent the rightful heirs from securing 
their property, and that they also in some 
way had secured the codperation of govern- 
ment officials. It was agreed, on all hands, 
that the worthy landowner, accompanied 
by Madame Reddon, had better proceed 
at once to the scene of operations and unite 
with the General in their common purpose. 
Once on the ground Lapierre could assume 
direction of his own campaign. 

Lapierre and Madame Reddon accord- 
ingly sailed for America and arrived in 
New York on the fourth of December, 
1904, where 7 were met on the dock by 
the General, who, freshly barbered, and 
with a rose in his buttonhole, invited them, 
as soon as they had recovered from the 
fatigue of landing, to make a personal 
inspection of their properties. 

These heirs to hundreds of millions of 
dollars were conducted by the ‘‘Marquis 
de la d’Essa and Count de Tinoco” to the 
Battery, where he gallantly seated them in 
an electric surface car, and proceeded to 
show them the inheritance. He pointed 
out successively Number 100 Broadway, 
the ‘‘ Flatiron” Building, the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel and the Holland House, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the Vanderbilt mansion at Fifty- 
seventh Street and Fifth Avenue, the 
Hotel Savoy and the Hotel Netherlands, in- 
cidentally meny © cross-town trip to the 
ferry station at East Twenty-third Street, 
and to Bellevue Hospital. public omni- 
bus conveyed them around Central Park— 
also their own. And, in spite of the cold 
weather, the General insisted on showing 
them the ‘‘Tessier mansion and estate at 
Fort George’’—visible from the Washing- 
ton Bridge—‘‘a beautiful property in the 
centre of a wood.’’ Returning, he took 
them to the Museum of Natural History 
and to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which contained ‘‘Tessier’s collections.’ 

Having thus given them a bird’s-eye 
view of the promised land, the General 
escorted them to his apartments and 
allowed them to see the Ark of the Cove- 
nant in the shape of a somewhat dilapidated 
leather trunk, which contained a paper 
alleged to be the will of Jean Tessier, made 
in Bellevue — (one of his posses- 
sions), and unlawfully seized by the 
Lespinasse family. It was only, Moreno 
alleged, through the powerful influence of 
the Jesuits that he had been able to secure 
and keep a copy of this will. 

Although the Marquis de la d’Essa must 
have known that his days were numbered, he 
was as gay and as entertaining as ever. 
Then, suddenly, the scales began to fall 
from Madame Reddon’s eyes. The prom- 
ised meeting with Marie Louise Lespi- 
nasse and her mysterious representative, 
“Mr. Benedict-Smith,” was constantly 
adjourned; the “police agents,’’ whom it 
had been so necessary to entertain and in- 
vite to saloons and cafés, were strangely 
absent, and so were the counselors, Jesuit 
Fathers, bankers, and others who had 
crowded the General’s antechambers. A 
slatternly Hibernian woman appeared, 
claiming the hero as her husband; his 
landlady caused him to be evicted from her 

remises, and his trunk containing the 
amous “dossier” was thrown into the 
street, where it lay until the General himself, 
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placing it upon his fa weal shoulders, bore 
it to a fifteen-cent lodging-house. 

‘**And now, M’sieu’,” said little Madame 
Reddon, raising her hands and clasping 
them entreatingly before her, ‘‘we have 
come to seek vengeance upon this misérable! 
This villain M’sieu’! He has taken our 
money and made fools of us. Surely you 
will give us justice!” 

“Yes,” echoed Lapierre stubbornly, 
“and the money was my own money, 
which I had made from the products of my 
farming.” 

A month later Don Pedro Suarez de 
Moreno, Count de Tinoco, Marquis de la 
d’Essa, and Brigadier-General of the Royal 
Armies of the Philippines and of Spain, sat 
at the bar of the General Sessions, twirlin 

is mustache and uttering loud snorts o 
contempt while Lapierre and Madame 
Reddon told their story to an almost 
incredulous yet sympathetic jury. 

But the real trial n only when he 
arose to take the witness chair in his own 
behalf. Apparently racked with pain, and 
laboring under the most frightful physical 
infirmities, the General, through an inter- 
preter, introduced himself to the jury by 
all his titles, asserting that he had inher- 
ited his patents of nobility from the ‘‘Prince 
of Arras,” from whom he was descended, 
and that he was in very truth ‘‘General-in- 
Chief of the Armies of the King of Spain, 
General Secretary of War, and Custodian of 
the Royal Seal.” He admitted telling the 
Lapierres that they were the heirs of five 
hundred million dollars, but he had himself 
honestly believed it. When he and the 
rest of them had discovered their common 
error they had turned upon him and were 
now hounding him out of revenge. The 
courtly General was as distingwé as ever 
as he addressed the hard-headed jury of 
tradesmen before him. As what canaille he 
must have regarded them! What a position 
for the ‘‘Count de Tinoco’! 

Then two officers entered the courtroom 
bearing the famous trunk of the General 
between them. The top tray proved to 
contain thousands of railroad tickets. The 
prosecutor requested the defendant to 
explain their possession. 

‘Ah!” exclaimed Moreno, twirling his 
mustaches, ‘‘when I was General under 
my King Don Carlos, in the Seven Years’ 

ar of ’75, and also in Catalonia in ’80, I 
issued these tickets to wounded soldiers for 
their return home. At the boundaries the 
Spanish tickets were exchanged for French 
tickets.’”” He looked as if he really meant it. 

Then the prosecutor called his attention 
to the fact that most of them bore the date 
of 1891 and were printed in French—not in 
Spanish. The prisoner seemed greatly sur- 
prised and muttered under his breath 
vaguely about “ plots”’ and ‘‘conspiracies.”’ 
Then he suddenly remembered that the 
tickets were a “‘collection,” made by his 
little son. 

Beneath the tickets were found sheaves 
of blank orders of nobility and blank com- 
missions in the army of Spain, bearing 
what appeared to be the royal seal. These 
the General asserted that he had the right 
to confer by proxy, for his ‘‘King Don 
Carlos.” undreds of other documents 
bearing various arms and crests lay inter- 
spersed among them. The prisoner drew 
himself up magnificently. 

“T was he Cond Secretary of War of 
my King,” said he. ‘‘When I had to give 
orders to the generals under me, of whom I 
was the chief, I had the right to put thereon 
the royal imprint of Don Carlos. I was 

iven all the papers incident to the grant- 
ing of orders an des in the army, and I 
had the seal of the King—the seal of the 
Royal King.” 

ut, unfortunately for the prisoner, the 
seals upon the papers turned out to be the 
legitimate arms of Spain and not those of 
Don Carlos, and as a finale he ingenuously 
identified the seal of the Mayor of Madrid 
as that of his ‘“‘ Royal King.’ 

Next came a selection of letters of nobil- 
ity, sealed and signed in the name of Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth. These, he asserted, 
must have been placed there by his ene- 
mies. ‘‘I am a soldier and a general of 
honor, and I never did any such traffick- 
ing. he cried grandly, when charged with 
selling patents of nobility. 

He explained some of his correspondence 
with the Lapierres and his famous bill for 
twelve thousand dollars by saying that when 
he found out that the inheritance Tessier 
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Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more 
seeds than ever before in any one 
year and in 1908 we shall sell even 
more. You will understand ‘the 
reasons why’’ when you read 





Burpee’s New 
Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete book 
bound in ithographed 
covers and containin 
also six superb colored 
plates painted from 
nature, is Yours for 
the asking,— provided you have a garden and 
will mention where you saw this advertise- 
ment. It is an elegant book —the best seed 
catalog we have yet issued—and offers 
some most remarkable ‘NEw CREATIONS” in 
Vegetables and Flowers, which can be ob- 
tained only direct from us. Many a winter’s 
evening can be spent profitably in planning 
ee garden, by a careful study of this book. 
Shall we send you a copy? If you appreciate 
Quality in Seeds you will say Yes / 

If so, write to-day — do not put off and pos- 
sibly forget until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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We Want a Reliable Agent 
to sell our shirt waist goods. 


. We have the largest line in the United 
States. Write us at once for particulars. 


THE WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

















OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Your Sta- 
tionery in the Office, Bank, 
A School or Home by Using 
Only Washburne’s Patent 


PAPER 
* FASTENERS 


‘There is genuine pleasure 
oe in their use as well as 
Perfect Security 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “they 
always work."" Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 


boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 10¢ for 
Sample box of 60, assorted. Booklet free. NO 
THE 0. K. MFG. CO., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 'B 








Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


“| HE best by 54 years’ test, 1200 
acres, 50 in hardy roses, none 
better grown, 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums, 
Everblooming Roses and other 
things too numerous to men- 
tion. Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
etc., by mail, postpaid, safe 
arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, larger by express or 
freight. 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, ie | Roses, 
Trees, etc. Bou t 168 - 
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The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 185, Painesville, Ohio 
for amateur theatricals, and enter- 
tainment books. Thousands of 
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did not exist he had conceived the idea of 
making a novel of the story—a “fantastic 
history’’—to be published ‘‘in four lan- 
guages simultaneously,” and asserted sol- 
emnly that he had intended printing the 
whole sixteen feet of bill as part of the 
romance. 

Then, to the undisguised horror of the 
unfortunate General, at a summons from 
the prosecutor an elderly French woman 
arose in the audience and came to the bar. 
The General turned first pale, then purple. 
He hotly denied that he had married this 
lady in nce twenty-three years ago. 

‘“Name of a name! He had known her! 
Yes—certainly! But she was no wife of 
his—she had been only his servant. The 
other lady—the Hibernian—was his only 
wife.’”’ But thechickens had begun to come 
home to roost. The pointed mustaches 
drooped with an unmistakable look of 
dejection, and as he marched back to his 
seat his shoulders no longer had the air of 
military distinction that one would expect 
in a general of a ‘“‘ Royal King.’”’ His head 
sank on his chest as his deserted wife took 
the stand against him—the wife whom, he 
had imagined, he would never see again. 

Any one could have seen that Elizabeth 
de Moreno was a good woman. Her 
father’s name, she said, was Nichaud, and 
she had first met the omg g twenty-three 

ears ago in the village of Dalk, in the 

epartment of the Tarne, where, in 1883, he 
had been convicted and sentenced for steal- 
ing bed linen from the Hotel Kassam. 
She had remained faithful to him in spite of 
his disgrace, and visited him daily in ~~ 
bringing him milk and tobacco. n his 
liberation she had married him and they 
had gone to live in Bordeaux. For years 
they had lived in comfort, and she had borne 


TELLTALES 


any war and was neither a general nor, so 
far as she had known, a friend of Don 
Carlos. She had supposed that her hus- 
band held some position in connection with 
the inspection of railroads, but in 1902 it 
had come out that he was in the business of 
selling counterfeit railroad tickets, and had 
employed a printer named Paul Casignol 
to print great numbers of third-class 
tickets for the purpose of selling them to 
ignorant soldiers and artisans. Moreno 
had fled to America. She had then discov- 
ered that he had also made a practice of 
checking worthless b e, aul it him- 
self and then presenting claims therefor 
against the railroad companies. She had 
been left without a sou, and the rascal had 
taken everything she had away with him, 
including even the locket containing the 
hair of her children. By the time she had 
finished her story Moreno’s courage had 
deserted him, the jury without hesitation 
returned a verdict of guilty, and the judge 
then and there sentenced the prisoner toa 
term at hard labor in State’s prison. 


‘* Mais out,” grunts Lapierre, as the crow, 
with a final caw of contempt, alights in a 
ame farther down the road, “I don’t 

lame him for laughing at me. But, after 
all, there is nothing to be ashamed of. Is 
one to be blamed that oneisfooled? Hein! 
We are all made fools of once and again, 
and, as I said before, he would have de- 
ceived the devil himself. But perhaps 
things are better as they are. Money is the 
root of all evil. If I had an automobile I 
should probably be thrown out and have 
my neck broken. But if M’siew’ intends to 
take the next train for Bordeaux it is as 
well that he should be starting.’’ 


OF DISEASE 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


The attitude of impatient incredulity 
toward the stories of our patients, typified 
by the story of that great surgeon, but 
greater bear, Dr. John Abernethy, has 
passed, never to return. When a lady of 
rank came into his consulting-room, and, 
having drawn off her wraps and comfort- 
ably settled herself in her chair, launched 
out into a luxurious recital of symptoms, 
including most of her family history and 
adventures, he, after listening about ten 
minutes, pulled out his watch and looked 
at it. The lady naturall —— open- 
mouthed. ‘‘Madam, how long do you think 
it will take you to ——~ the recital of 
your symptoms?” ‘‘Oh, well’’—the lady 
floundered,embarrassed —“‘I hardly know.” 
“Well, do you think you could finish in 
three-quarters of an hour?” Well, she 
supposed she could, probably. ‘‘Very 
well, madam. I have an operation at the 
hospital in the next street. Pray continue 
with the recital of your symptoms, and I 
will return in three-quarters of an hour 
and proceed with the consideration of your 
case!’’ 


What the Trained Eye Sees 


When you can spare the time—and no time 
is wasted which is spent in qties a thor- 
ough and exhaustive knowledge of a serious 
case—it is as good asa play to let even your 
hypochondriac patients and those who are 
suffering chiefly from ‘‘nervous prosperity” 
in its most acute form, set forth their 
agonies and their afflictions in their fullest 
and most luxurious length, breadth and 
thickness, watching meanwhile the come 
and go of the lines about the face dials, the 
changes of the color, the sparkling and 
dulling of the eye, the droop or pain cramp, 
or luxurious loll of each group of muscles, 
and quietly draw your own conclusions 
from it all. Many and many a time, in 
the full luxury of self-explanation, they will 
reveal to you a clew which will prove to 
be the master-key to your control of the 
situation, and their restoration to comfort, 
if not health, which you couldn’t have got 
in a week of forceps-and-scalpel cross- 
examination. 

In only one class of patients is this 
valuable aid to knowledge absent, and that 
is in very young children, and yet, by what 
may at first sight seem like a paradox, they 
are, of all others, the easiest in whom to 
make not merely a provisional, but a final, 
diagnosis. They cannot yet talk with their 
tongues and their lips, but they speak a 
living language in every line, every curve, 


every tint of their tiny, translucent bodies, 
from their little pink toes to the soft spot 
on the top of their downy heads. Not only 
have they all the muscle signs about the 
face dial, of pain or of comfort, but, also, 
these are absolutely unclouded or uncom- 
plicated by any cross-currents of what 
their elders are pleased to term ‘‘thought.”’ 


The Tales that Babies Tell 


When a baby knits his brows he is not 
puzzling over his political chances or 
worrying about his immortal soul. He has 

ot a pain somewhere in his little body. 
When his vocal organs emit sounds, whether 
the gurgle or coo of comfort, or the yell of 
dissatisfaction, they are just squeezed out 
of him by the pressure of his own internal 
sensations, and he is never talking just to 
hear himself talk. Further than this, his 
color is so exquisitely responsive to every 
breath of change in his interior mechanism 
that watching his face is almost like 
observing a reaction in a test tube, with its 
precipitate, or change of color. In addition, 
not only will he turn pale or flush, and his 
little muscles contract or relax, but so 
elastic are the tissues of his surface, and so 
abundant the mesh of blood-vessels just 
underneath, that, under the stroke of 
serious illness, he will literally shrivel like 
a green leaf picked from its stem, or wilt 
like a faded flower. 

A single glance at the tiny face on the 
cot pillow is usually enough to tell you 
whether or not the little morsel is seriously 
ill. Nothing could be further from the 
truth than the prevailing impression that, 
because babies can’t talk, it is impossible, 
especially for a young doctor, to find out 
what is the matter with them. If they 
can’t talk neither can they tell you any 
lies, and when they yell ‘‘ Pin!” they mean 
pin and nothing else. 

In fact, the popular impression of the 
puzzled discomfiture of the doctor before a 
van cane ailing baby is about as rational 
as the attitude of a good Quaker lady in a 
little Western country town, who had in- 
duced her husband to subscribe liberally 
toward the expenses of a certain missionary 
on the West Coast of Africa. On his return, 
the missionary brought her as a mark of his 
gratitude a young half-grown parrot, of one 
of the good talking breeds. The good lady, 
though an was considerably puzzled 
with the gift, and explained to a friend of 
mine that she really didn’t know what to 
feed it, and it wasn’t quite old enough to be 
able to talk and tell her what it wanted! 
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Do You Live in the Country ? 
How is Your House Supplied With Water? 


The success of your home as a comfortable and sanitary abode depends 

largely on your water supply. 
Artificial heat is required only in winter—artificial light only at night. 
Water is required during all seasons—day and night. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


will enable you to have an abundant supply 
of water — available at any hour of the day or 
night — delivered to your bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry, barn, garden, lawn— anywhere — 
under the same strong pressure as an up-to- 
date city waterworks system. 

The Kewanee System does away with 
the drudgery of carrying water in pails'—a 
task which men shirk and women should 
never be obliged to do. 

With the Kewanee System you use the 
water from your own well, cistern or other 
natural source of supply. The tank is placed 
out of sight in the cellar, or under ground. 


No leaky attic tank or unsightly elevated 
tank to freeze or collapse. 

The Kewanee System is easy to install, 
easy to operate and costs nothing for re 
pairs. Over 8,000 Kewanee Systems are 
now furnishing water to country and city 
homes, clubs, hotels, schools, apartment 
buildings, public institutions and towns under 
an absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 

Our engineers will solve your water sup- 
ply problem, furnish plans and estimates 
free of charge. Write today for catalogue 
number 38, (64 pages illustrated) which ex- 
plains everything. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 


820 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


404 Equitable Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 





When you open a box of 


Tro Tro Chocolate Krunch you will 


find a sweet surprise in store for you. 


No other confection is so temptingly good. 


Its golden heart of brittle taffy — its 


outer coat of creamy chocolate tempt you to eat piece after piece. 


Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent packages. 


If you cannot 


secure them, a ten cent package will be sent on receipt of price. 


MADE BY THE ORIGINATORS OF 





TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIPS 





TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., 


Meadville, Pa. 











is the easiest 

and cheapest 

age ence fence to put 
up. Lasts a 

lifetime. It’s 

made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base 
boards. Withstands roughest treatment and 
severest strain. Always strong, firm and rigid. 


Write for catalog. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 8922, Adrian, Mich. 














OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 30,000 appointments mace | 


year Splendid chances now Post 
c an 





a 
confidential. No 
political influence needed. Full par 

free concerning positions, salaries, 





sample questions 
National Correspondence Iastitute 
24-40 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C 
























Write for catalog. 
PATENTEERS, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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© into this business yourself? It 
yractical and popular bowling 
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It will make big money in any 











is the 
game in exis 

town se alleys pay from §25.00 to $65.00 each, 

per week This no gambling device, but a splendid 

bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 

ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in 

Stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed Receipts 

are nearly all profit. More than 3,000 already sold. We sell on pay- 


ments and our catalog is free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


The Fame of 
Tom L. Johnson 


President of this 
bank, as a worker 
for the interests ot 
the people is 
world-wide, Few 
men are better 
known and none 
are more apprecia- 
ted. In organizing 
this bank we en- 
listed his financial 
co-operation upon 
the wnderetenting 
that it shonld bea 
bank for ‘‘the 

ople’’ and not 
or the benefit of 
capitalists. 

It is gratifying 
that we can pre- 
sent our 


Bank Money Order Plan 


the most perfect ever devised for handling ac- 
counts from depositors anywhere. When 
you send money to us for deposit we issue, 
instead of the old, clumsy “ pass-book,” with 
its dangerous features, our Bank Money Or- 
ders. They show, on their face,the amount of 
principal and interest — you know what it is at 
a glance, without figuring. They are Certi« 
fied Checks on this Bank, the safest form of 
commercial paper,and when you need money 


You can have these Bank Money Orders 
cashed instantly — anywhere 

with interest at 4 per cent. The plan is ideal 
— your money is always on deposit, yet you 
have it constantly in hand ready for in- 
stant use in time of need. 

Deposits accepted for any sum from $1.00 up, and 
from the moment your money reaches us it draws 

4 per cent interest 

Tf you have deposits anywhere, or if you contem- 
plate opening a savings account, you Owe it to your- 
self and those dependent upon you to investigate this 
remarkably convenient and safe method, 

Write for Booklet ‘‘ C’’ to-day, or send us your de- 
posit and we will mail you BANK MONEY ORDERS for 
the fullamount. The booklet is free — write for it now. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
TOM L. JOHNSON, President, Cleveland, Ohio 


(ROSES atSonive 


make the garden and yard a sum- 
mer delight. You will have Roses 
in abundance if you start aright. 

“ The Flower Girl," our new Rose 
book, teils you how to doit. You 
may havea copy free. Send foritand 


Plan Your Rose Garden Now 


Select the varieties you wish to grow — 

** The Flower Girl’ describes the best ones — 

and order Heller's home-grown Roses, to be 

shipped at planting time. They will be 

thrifty plants, ready to grow when you get 

them — and will bloom freely next summer. 
Write Today for The Flower Girl” 








910 South Main Street 
New Castle, Indiana 











SO CALLING CARDS $1 00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 

These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made — 
rich, distinguished, finest grade Send a dollar, with your 
name ‘one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity — an exclusiveness such as you see 

Everything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


Always address 904-906 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


"08 Squab Book Free 


Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, telling 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. |! 
you have one of our old Mannais bought pre 
vious te 1907, mail it to us with 20 cents 





















stamps and receive our 168-page, new 


type and pictures. Squabs are raised 

in one month; market waiting. We 

were first; attention is called to the 

size, beauty and prolific breeding of 

Plymouth Rock Homers. Our mod- 

From ern methods made a new business of 

eggs to squab raising and are widely followed 

squabs in Thousands have our birds. Read of those who 
4 weeks. 


Started small and now have big, paying flocks. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
424 Howard S8t., Melrose, Mass. 





QUICKLY and put our graduates at 

work, Railroads write us 
daily for operators and furnish RAILROAD 
PASSES TO DESTINATION, Expenses 
very low and students can earntheir 
board. 40-page book telling about it 
—Free. Railroad wire in school. 

Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

(Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis. 
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ree report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions ant sent free. 
EVANS, WILEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


POULTRY PAYS sewers "ro: 


Profit.” tells how. It shows 35 best paying varieties. 

Mailed for 10 cents. Circular free. Write at once. 
DELAVAN POULTRY FARM, 

F. E. R. Goetz, Mgr., Box 69, Delavan, Wis. 





Our Book, 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A CO-ED 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Well—I made Helen come down, and she 
and Mr. Hunt talked, and Mr. Devore and 
I. Nettie Hopkins had a caller, too—that 
Mr. Dewey who boards here. They sat on 
the stairs in the hall. Mr. Dewey is a 
Senior Medic, and very devoted to Miss 
Hopkins. Helen and Mr. Hunt talked 
mostly about studies, I think; but Mr. 
Devore and I talked football. He’s assist- 
ant manager of the football team. He 
asked me what fraternity I would join, and 
I told him none, and explained. He 
smiled sort of queer (he has a dear smile) 
and said I’d better join the Kitties —that’s 
what they call the Mu Mu’s. He said they 
were the live girls of the one} He’s 
a ‘‘Lamb” himself; I mean a Lambda 
Theta. He also asked me if I would go to 
the football game with him on Saturday 
afternoon. I was glad that I could say I 
had another engagement; I’d been invited 
by the Mu Mu’s. He didn’t seem to mind, 
and said he’d see me there, then, anyway. 

I fancy Harold Hunt must have heard, 
because right afterward he asked Helen to 
go with him—and she actually said she 
would! Imagine! And he’s so kiddish! 
And she doesn’t care for football, either! 
I teased her about it after we were upstairs, 
and she said that she couldn’t help but 
accept. She could have, though. The two 
boys stayed until ten o’clock, waiting for 
each other to leave, and Mrs. Hopkins 
stuck her head in the door and announced : 
‘Ten o’clock, young gentlemen!’’ Horrid 
old thing! So they went—but I noticed 
that Nettie and her beau were still there in 
the hall. Perhaps Mrs. Hopkins wanted 
the parlor for them! However, Helen and 
I were half-dead with talking, and even 
then we had to stay up till one, again, to 
get some lessons. 


Mrs. Hopkins apologized this morning. 
Helen and I are both ashamed that we 
should be using the parlor, when we had 
declared that we should not need it. What 
can we do, though? Dear me; to-day is 
crammed, every minute, from eight until 
five, and then all those lessons for to- 
morrow must be studied. The Pi Pi’s are 
coming to take me out auto-riding, too. I 
wish that some of them would get after 


| Helen. 








It was an ny exciting game of 
football, and we girls went simply wild 
because we—our boys, mean —beat: 
six to five. I sat with the Mu Mu’s. 
When one of our boys made a big run, and 
was tackled right in front of us, we gave 
him the Mu Mu yell! All the girls know 
him. Miss Adams says she will bring him 
to call some evening. It must be glorious 
to be a football player. We all went in a 
tallyho, with Mu Mu colors on it, and had 
a section in the grandstand. The Pi Pi’s 
came in a tallyho, too. I saw Helen and 
Harold Hunt; they sat only a little ways 
from us. They both looked very ordinary 
— and he’s so kiddish. It was easy to tell 
they were Freshmen. Between halves 
quite a few men came and talked with our 
crowd. 

I met that Mr. Franklin, who drilled his 
company near us on the campus the time 
I spoke of; the first time, you remember. 
He’s very swell; he’s mile-run champion, 
or something. Mr. Devore was one of the 
men. He wanted to know if he might not 
call and take me to ride Sunday afternoon, 
and I said yes before I thought. One gets 
so enthusiastic at a football game. Dear — 
and Sunday (that’s to-morrow) I ought to 
study. I shall have to study all the morn- 
ing instead of foing tochurch. Mr. Devore 
played football last year; he was splendid, 
they say; but this year he can’t play on 
account of his mother, who’s an invalid and 
objects. 


We had a perfect drive. I never saw a 
nder day—regular Indian summer. We 
rove away out into the country—which 
was all right because it was broad daylight. 
Of course, I wouldn’t drive that way here 
with a man in the evening. The pamphlet 
issued by Miss Epton forbids it. Mr. 
Devore is on the ‘‘approved list”’ of men, 
I am sure. I quite like him. He told me 
all about why he couldn’t play football any 
more, and what a disappointment it is to 
him. I let him understand that I honored 
him for his deference to his mother. 
When I got back Harold Hunt and Helen 
were sitting on the porch; they had been to 


walk, after Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. joint 
meeting. Oh, dear me! I hope that Helen 
is not going around much with him. He’s 
so kiddish. Still, he’s quite her style. They 
said that I should have been at the meet- 
ing; it was very instructive. I have my 
lessons—all but mathematics and history. 


Our board isn’t good at all. I’m so sick 
of croquettes with onion in, and plum 
sauce; and the tablecloth is changed only 
once a week, no matter how spotted it gets 
through and through. I have flunked in 
classes several times lately. I think it is 
because I am not getting the proper food. 
My studying seems all mixed up, too. I’m 
so rushed. 


Miss Adams and another girl and Mr. 
Devore and Mr. Franklin and Mr. Smith 
a the football man we girls cheered —a 

andy fellow) are going to stop for me 
Friday night, and we're all going down to 
the Lambda Theta house; just a little 
— affair gotten up by a few of the 
ys. 


What do you think! Literary society 
night was changed to Friday for this week! 
A perfect shame! I had to go, because I 
was on for the debate; and that made me 
break my yo ye for the Lambda 
house. If it hadn’t been for the debate I 
would have let the old society slide; but 
the change was made very suddenly, on 
account of a concert on the regular night. 
I was furious, and so were the others. 


I’ve finally decided to join the Mu Mu’s. 
I’ve told them I would. You see, in a 
fraternity like this all the girls’ help each 
other, and the older girls help the Fresh- 
men in their studies, and they can do it 
because they —the older girls—have been 
over the same ground, practically. There 
always is some girl who has had the same 
study. Helen and I find that we have 
taken on a very hard schedule. Of course 
we help each other some. I sha’n’t leave 
Helen yet, though. That would be mean. 
And, anyway, there aren’t any vacancies 
at the frat house, because one of the girls is 
sick and has to have a room by herself. 
The board at the chapter house is fine, too. 
Here at Mrs. Hopkins’ it is vile. Board 
always runs down, they say, toward the 
middle of the term, and picks up again 





toward the end, so as to leave a pleasant | 


impression. 


And our room here is cold, | 


quite often, when Mrs. Hopkins forgets the | 


furnace. It is hard to study in a cold room. 
I shall be glad to change. I really ought to. 
I flunked in French to-day —but it doesn’t 
matter much. We recite to an assistant 
—— Mr. Bleuer, and he’s as sweet as 

e can be and very timid. The girls want 
me to be initiated before their Hallowe’en 
party. 


I don’t think Helen likes it very well that 
I’m going to join a fraternity. She disap- 
proves of all cliques, she says. 


Psychology is the most fun. We are 
studying Perception; and to-day for a test 
we had to describe each other’s eyes and 
hair, etc., on the spur of the moment, just 
to see how keen our sensibilities of ob- 
servation are. The professor picked out 
ME, and had me stand before the class for 
five seconds; and then they wrote and 
described me. Mr. Devore wrote of my 
eyes ‘‘divine’’! And before we knew the 
professor had read it right off. The class 
just shrieked. I was so mad. 


I had the most dreadful experience last 
night. Listen. It is the rule that all social 
functions shall cease at twelve o’clock; 
but some of us were so hungry, after the 
dancing (the Lambda’s had just.an in- 
formal little hop), that we slipped down to 
a restaurant and had an oyster stew —just 
for a lark, you know. I can’t understand 
where time went to, but, when we had 
finished and thought to look, it was one 
o’clock! 

We fairly flew; and when Mr. Devore 
and I reached my house the door was 
locked and the light in the hall was out. 
I’m sure that Mrs. Hopkins sneaked down 
at twelve sharp and put out the light and 
locked up on purpose. I didn’t dare to 
ring the bell, and I couldn’t wake Helen, 
though I called ever so loud. It was a 
terrible fix. But Mr. Devore found a ladder 
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and put it against the porch, and I climbed 
up! The window was open; Helen didn’t 
wake when I crawled in, though I giggled 
all the way! Wasn’t that scandalous? 

I had got so cold and frightened that I 
shivered and shook the rest of the night; 
and to-day I flunked in French again. 
Poor Professor Bleuer asked me if the 
jessons were too long for me. The idea! 
I told him certainly not; that I had not 
been very well lately. might have ex- 
plained about the table-board, but I didn’t. 


Miss Epton, the dean, gave me a 
scolding, about climbing in by the ladder, 
and so on. Mrs. Hopkins must have been 
listening all the time that I was trying to 
get in. The old cat! And then she went 
and told. 


I’ve spent Sunday at home—the first 
time. And even then I had to decline an 
engagement with Edith Adams and Mr. 
Franklin and Mr. Devore to go out in an 
auto. But I knew that mamma and papa 


- would like to see me. Mamma thinks I am 


studying too hard. I have a notion to 


drop my French. 


Well, I’ve moved into the Mu Mu house. 
Helen doesn’t care, because she’s pledged 
to the North Stars—which isn’t a Greek- 
letter fraternity, but is a local non-secret 
society; and one of the North Star girls 
will come and room with her. Helen says 
that Harold Hunt says the Mu Mu girls 
are gay. He doesn’t belong to a fraternity. 


I’ve dropped my French, and my history, 
too. I know enough French, anyway— 
and what good is ancient history ever going 
todo one? The girls advised me to drop 
some of my studies. I have twice as man 
as any of them. Mr. Bleuer, the Frenc 
professor, said that he was glad to have me 
reduce my course a little; that the struggle 
I was having had come up and been dis- 
cussed in Faculty meeting. 


My, but it’s fun living at a frat house 
with all the girls. We make fudge every 
night; and we sit about in each other's 
rooms, and have the best times. Of course 
we study. Weare living mostly on Pye coon 
because our cook has struck; and some- 
thing is the matter with the heating appa- 
ratus, so that for two days we haven’t had 
a fire except in a little grate downstairs. 
But we don’t mind. e wear blankets 
about our shoulders. 


It is a at relief to me to have no 
French and history. 


Wednesday evening is our ‘“‘man even- 
ing’; we receive our callers down in one 
of the two parlors. 


I’ve promised to make Mr. Devore a 
couch pillow for his fraternity rooms. 
Several of the girls are making pillows for 
fraternity men friends. I think I’ll do 
something very unique and swell. Mr. 
Devore and I are — chummy. Girls 
and aay can get to that way at a place 
of this kind, and nobody sees any harm in 
it, either. This is an advantage of the co- 
educational system; it tends to broaden 
one. The affirmative in the debate at the 
Claudian used that argument. 


I can appreciate now the great mistake 
I made in scheduling. I don’t know what 
in the world I was thinking of, to take so 
many studies. "Twas preposterous. Next 
term I shall do differently. 


Dear me, I haven’t written in this diary 
for ages. I feel dreadfully because I’m not 
going home for Thanksgiving; and mamma 
and papa are, of course, disappointed; 
but I just cannot miss the football game. 
It’s the big game of the season, and my 
first. The girls all say I’d be a ninny to 
miss it. Next — the team may not play 
here on Than sgiving, Mr. Devore says. 
I'm going with him. 


I met.Helen to-day, and she hardly spoke 
tome. She didn’t look well. She is study- 
ing too hard, I expect. It doesn’t pay to 
ruin one’s health by studying. 


Psychology is my favorite study, I think. 
erception is wonderful. I never knew 
before how much there was to perceive, and 
how much we can lose by not perceiving. 


Our boys didn’t win the game. Wasn't 
that too bad? The other team was so much 


heavier, and played several professionals, 
Mr. Devore says. But I had a ny omen | 
splendid time, and wore the biggest bunc 
of chrysanthemums you ever saw. I wrote 
to mamma and papa a nice long letter for 
their Thanksgiving. 


The rules and lations for the girls 
and the men aren't hard at all to get 
around, if one is smooth a little. The girls 
think Miss Epton is an absolute vixen. 
She can be so mean. We have a real sweet 
housemother, though. She is the aunt of 
one of the girls, and lets us do just as we 
a: we are old enough, I should think. 

e are obliged to have a housemother. 
Gracious—here I have been home for 
Christmas, and am back again and begin- 
ning another term. I had a jolly time. 
Edith Adams and Mr. Devore and a lot of 
the girls and boys were on the train, going, 
and we sang and joked all the way. Mr. 
Devore asked me if he might write to me, 
and he sent me a lovely box of roses on 
Christmas. I sent him the couch pillow 
that I had made. Coming back, too, he 
and Edith were on the train. I’d heard 
from them both several times. After such 
a pleasant vacation I suppose I ought to 
be ready for work. This term my schedule 
is: 


Psychology Trigonometry 
English Music 
Basket-ball 


I think I shall like this term better than 
last. Last term I started in with seven 
studies, you know, besides the gym work, 
which were too many. And I didn’t pass 
in mathematics, either, even after I had 
dropped the French and the history. I 
was conditioned. We have to take three 
studies; and as I get a credit in music I 
am taking more now than is necessary. 


Edith and Ralph Franklin and Fred 
Devore and I had the most glorious moon- 
fight skate last night; miles up the river! 
If Miss os knew she’d be crazy—but 
she won’t know. Oh, it wasfine! Flunked 


‘in trig to-day. Trig is terrible and, may- 


be, I ought to drop it. It will never be of 


‘any use to me. 


Went to a Delta Omicron party last 
night. Helen was there with Harold Hunt. 
He has joined—is getting quite tough. 
Helen says she hasn’t taken as many studies 
this term. She looked unusually pretty. 


This term’s studies are very fascina- 
ting, — trigonometry. I am working 
quite hard. In psychology we are study- 
ing Feeling, and in English we are studying 
Romance. In music we are studying 
Strauss. 


Feeling is an awfully odd sense. The 
professor has given us a number of experi- 
ments to try, outside of the class, on the 
line of individual investigation. Fred 
fools so, though, that it is hard to try the 
experiments as they should be tried, or 
investigate right. 


Romance and Strauss waltzes go very 
well together, I think. I have dropped 
trigonometry. Three studies are enough. 


We don’t play basket-ball against out- 
siders; just we girls Pom each other. The 
physical directress, Miss Castleton, is fine 
at it. The Mu’s are going to my the Pi 
Pi’s, which will be exciting. I’m on the 
Mu regular team. Twoof the Lamb’ boys 
are on the ’Varsity team, and they have 
showed us some tricks. 


The Mu’s beat. 


Dear, and here it is the end of the term, 
and I don’t know where I left off exactly. 
College life certainly is a busy life. I 
haven't flunked very much this term, and I 
think that I have passed in everything. 
Next term we have more electives, and, I 
believe, I shall ease up on study a mite. 

The girls say that the spring term here 
is lovely. We have only one week’s vaca- 
tion. Edith and ne and Fred aren’t 
going home, and I ly ought not to go, 
either. Most of the students stay. 

mamma and papa are ex ting me, 
| nondiens The Lambda’s and the Mu’s are 
to have a golf tournament during vacation, 
but I can’t stay. 


I didn’t have a ‘very good vacation, 
somehow. It rained, and there wasn’t 


I sup- 
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much to do, except write letters, and I put 
in a poky time. Mamma thinks that I am 
looking thinner, and I promised her that I 
would not study so hard this last term, or 
I would be all worn out by summer. This 
is ~~ schedule: 
sychology (dear old psychology!) 

Botan 

Englis 
Gym work isn’t required this term. I may 
play tennis. Fred is a champion. 


he nage | is quite interesting, of course. 
We are making a special study of Love 
this spring term: its history and influence 
and its traits, and so on. Lz-l-love, Pro- 
fessor Tullyson F  gapenry it. I dote on 
hearing him. He’s a great, full-whiskered 
—_ with a deep voice, and he’s a bach- 
elor. 


April is a beautiful month at the Uni- 
versity. We aredoing field work in botany. 
So many upper classmen are taking Fresh- 
man botany that the class is divided into 
four sections. It is an elective. 


Our English work this term is Poetry. 
We have to write poetry, and criticise. I 
never dreamed that I could write such 

ood poetry and find rhymes so easy. 
red and I compose long pieces. 


Helen tells me that I have missed it by 
not taking music this term. They are 
studying Chopin. I would adore Chopin, 
in the spring. 


Strolling is all the rage. The streets are 
fairly dotted with couples. Fred and I 
were out strolling yesterday, after supper; 
and first we overtook Helen and Harold 
Hunt—and they were just crawling along! 
I suppose if they hadn’t been crawling we 
thn have overtaken them, for we are 
some on the stroll ourselves. They were 
very close together. And next we saw 
Miss Castleton (she’s the physical direct- 
ress) and Professor Bleuer, moving as slow 
as slow. And next—who do you think? 
Miss Epton and Professor Tullyson! Isn’t 
that a Joke? 


Fred and I went botanizing Sunday 
afternoon. We went away over across the 
bridge and into the woods. Lots of other 
couples were botanizing, too. The spring 
botany class is very popular. 


A heavenly term. The campus is ex- 
quisite. 


Four of us went on a picnic yesterday. 


These moonlight nights on the river are 
simply divine. 


Fred and I are the champions of the 
Mu’s and the Lamb’s in mixed doubles in 
tennis. 


We really think a lot of each other. We 
had quite a serious talk last evening. 


Final exams. My new Swiss gown for 
the commencement hop is DONE! It is 
a dream. 


Dead tired. But, oh, what fun! I'm 
getting scarcely a wink of sleep. 


. Wonder of wonders! I passed. 


Haven’t a moment. Edith and Ralph 
and Fred and I —— 


Well, it’s all over. Mother says I’m 
very thin and must rest if I expect to 
return to study again next year. Fred will 
be there, of course, so as to duate; and 
Edith is coming back—she’ll be a Senior; 
and Ralph Franklin is going to enter as a 
Law. I’ve decided that I won’t be a 
‘regular’? any more, but will enter as 
“‘special.”” Then I can take just 

Psychology Archeolo; 
Psychology is such fun—and Archeology 
is a perfect snap, Fred says. 


Better 
and Better 


To live better and better seems to be the aim of 
every American family. The effort may be laudable 


—it certainly is not easy. 


Hard as the game may 


be on the players, the coming of death or disaster 


makes it doubly strenuous. 


The least that a man so 


engrossed can do is to make sure that those with whom 


and for whom he is now spending all, are protected 
against the want and distress that would follow his death. 
The best way to ensure this is by means of a policy in 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


A policy in this Company has been a good thing for sixty-four 
It is to-day better than ever. 
being made by the new management have no other place to 
go than to the policy-holders of the Company. 
A policy in the Mutual Life will 


years, 


living up to the limit? 


give you safety and peace of mind. 
You will be 


better and better. 


The savings made and 


Are you 





It will grow 
interested when 


you know the latest phases of life insurance. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 





== PATENTS that PROTECT —— 











Lowest Prices 41 reading 
varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Tur- 
keys. Largest Poultry Farm in the world. 
Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigorous. 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest prices. 
Send for our big 132-page book, ‘* Poultry For 
Profit,’* full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 4 
cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. Miller Company, Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 
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Lands of Sunshine 
Are our $30 per acre North Texas banner wheat, corn 
and cotton farm lands. Most profit for least money. 
Address Texas Farm Land Co,, 277 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., for free illustrated booklet. 








MAKE MONEY IN POULTRY 
Others doit. You can too. Our big book ‘‘ Profitable 
Poultry’’ tellshow. Describes largest successful poultry- 
farm. 45 varieties of beautiful, hardy, pure bred fowls. 
Quotes low prices on fowls, incubators, supplies, etc. 

Sent for 4 cents. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 94, Clarinda, Ia. 


sate $100 GAS BONDS 6% 


A. C. TISDELLE & CO., Bankers 
Established 1894 94 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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If revolver experience could talk in the guise 
; . of a good old friend, it would surely say, 
‘Look for the little target trade-mark and you cannot go wrong.”’ 


For thirty-five years H & R Revolvers have substan- 
tiated every claim made for them—because they —_rritiiemornmmntenersrusss 
are manufactured under a perfect system 
F cea criti- 


tv 8 cism—and when finished 


inspection an 
4) : : : 
‘ ) defects are impossible. 


Our 
' beautifully 
illustrated catalog “%,. 
“x . — 
is replete with styles “"*eay,,, 
and sizes, among which 
we would especially recommend our H & R Automatic 


i 


SPICER 


ee, 
It guarantees sim- 

plicity of construction, 

( perfect safety, absolute re- 


ms 


liability of action, and 
superior shooting 
qualities. rs 


= gcse 
a all 





by the million 
prove they are healthy and 
vigorous we offer 6 fine Spruces 2 yr. 
old Free to property owners. Mailing 
expense 5 cts., which send or not. A postal 
Catalogue free. 


will bring them. 
The} Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, Iowa. 
A little pamphlet giving 


MY PET HOBB the pleasure and instruc- 


tion of stamp collecting, with our 1908 Price List and 50 varieties of 

foreign stamps to start you, on 40-Page Album, 

5c. 1000 Hinges, 5c. Approval sheets also sent, 50% commission. 
REW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 44 Washington Bidg., Boston 


double action 32 calibre 6 shot, or 38 calibre 5 shot, 34 
inch barrel, nickel finish, $6.00. H & R Hammerless, 
$7.00. H & R Revolvers are sold by all first-class 
dealers. Rather than accept a substitute, order 
from us direct. Send for illustrated catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO. 
429 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 





























The Best Food 
Makes the Best Home 


The famous old Pillsbury Trade Mark has played an important part in the 
American household, for nearly 50 years, until now it is universally recog- 


nized as standing for the BEST FLOUR—It has an added meaning, since 


Pillsburys BEST Breakfast Food 


has been put on the market. 
Your grocer will say "it’s as good as THE FLOUR"—that’s enough. It’s 


so economical, too. Each package when prepared makes | 2 pounds of de- 
licious creamy white food, never sticky or lumpy. Its uses are not confined 
to breakfast, because it can be served in many dainty ways for luncheon 


or dinner. 


Ask your Grocer 








